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ABSTRACT 

This is the final report of the Reading Research 
Utilization Project (RUP) which was funded by the U.S. Office of 
Education from July, 1971 to June, 1973. The purpose of the ROF vas 
to encourage the translation of research^ particularly reading 
research, into practice in 16 target eleaentary schools in 
Washington, D.C. RUP was a school information service project for 
teachers and other field personnel directed by the Research 
Information Center (RIC) • A special feature of the project was the 
use of educational extension agents to provide a link between the 
central resources of the RIC and the needs of the target school 
personnel. Services to RUP clients included on-line cotaputer searches 
of ERIC, CUE, Pacesetters in Education and the In-houso files of the 
Council for Exceptional Children, nanual searches, transf ornatlon 
services, oicrofiche and limited hard-copy reproduction, referral 
services, loan of portable microfiche readers and dissealnaticn of 
innovative practices. Case studies are included in the report to 
demonstrate the ptactical ways in which research was utilized In the 
schools. A survey evaluation of the participating principals* 
attitudes toward the project revealed favorable attitudes toward the 
project and an increase in searches. (JG) 
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FINAL REPORT ABSTIUCT 



The focus of the study was upon the process of translating 
research into educational practice nt ttie Instructional level in 
the D, Public School System. As envisaged in the original pro- 
posal, a small cadre of professional staff members, called educa- 
tional extension agents, were employed to act as a link betv;een 
central research resources and key field personnel-teachers, prin- 
cipals, librarians, reading specialists- In 16 target elementary 
schools, Also according to the model, the target school librarians 
expanded their normal roles as school based information specialists 
to become ^*gatekeepers^* , or special contacts to open the gate and 
admit or channel information and services of the project into the 
school, A needs survey Instrument was also designed to identify 
and define specific research problems and information needs in the 
target schools. 

One C'osil of the project was to makp target personnel more 
knowledgeable about research findings and how these findings could 
be utilized in their day-to-day teaching and supportive activities, 
A second p.oal was to provide information to local schools for tho 
development of programs. 

Project evaluation consisted of tv7o parts: 1) documentation 
of information utlli^atiou through case studies, and 2) a detailed 
analysis of the Impact of the Research Utilization Project on 
Principal's attitiides and on the use of information services by 
teachers and other field personnel in the 16 target schools. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This document ropresents the final report of the Reading Resea rch 
Utilization Pro ject (RUP) covering the original grant period of July !> 

1971- DGcember 23, 1972 and tlic continuation grant period of Deccraber 24, 

1972- Juno 30, 1973. The total grant award for this period was $119,899, 
This repor": supploments the lu terii n Report of the project dated September 
1972* (KRIC document ED 069^281). 

The Pro^lcct Set ting - The Distric t of Col umbia 

Itic District of Columbia has the 12th largest public school system 
in the United States. In the 1972-1973 school year the Public Schools 
of the District of Columbia served approxlmtely 1A0,000 clcnientary and 
secondary school pupils, 95 percent of whom are black* As in other large 
cities, total school enrollment figures for the District have been de- 
clining slightly over the past few years. In 1971-1972, enrollnent v?as 
143,411; in 1970-1971, 146,224. This drop Is attributed to a declining 
birthrate, a drop in pupil entries from other states, and a substantial 
out-migration to the suburbs of families with school-age children. 

Despite the gradual decline in enrollmont, the deinands upon the 
school system have been increasing, A school system study completed in 
May 1972 shov;ed that in the school year 1971-72, 50% or 43,101 of 86,866 
eleii;entnry school students \:q.x^ eligible for free lunch and 33% or 10,106 
of 30,879 junior high school students were etigiible for free lunch. Ac- 
cording to the census data, 66 percent of the District's elementary school 
cliildren live in school attendance arans v;hore the median family income 
of the population is lower than the median family inconie of the District 
pov>ulation as a wliolc, Specijil resources are recjuired t:o S(?rvt^ students 
with these needs. Not only have llicso Sj^ecial resources not been avail- 
able in tlic regular budget, but also the lack of biid^^et increments to 
cover inflationary costs has precipitated culditional probl ms. The in- 
sufficient financial resources to cope with the lack of socio^ccoiiomic 
advcintas;es of a largi?- proportion of the 0, C, school population have 
placed serious constraints on the school systein's efforts to achieve iLs 
TKTjor goal of providing quality education for the childreii, young people, 
and adults of the connnunityo 

The four prograni objectives of the school r.ystcm adopted in school 
year 1971-72 and vliich will bo continued in the school year 1^73-74 arc: 

1. To significantly raise the level of academic achievcT.cnt 
of all students i.n the areas of reading, written and oral 
communications, and mathematics 




2, To radically expand full-time programs for children with 
severe handicaps and leatning disabilities 

3, To strengthen and expand career development programs for 
all students 

4t To inaintain and strengthen noneducational services v;hich 
arc vital in support of a quality educational program, 

RUP, a non-instructional support service to field personnel^ has directed 
its thrust to program objective one as shown ahove* 

The ?rogr am Thrust 

The Research Information Center (RIC) V7as organijjed In 1969 to assist 
the professional staff of the District schools in educational research 
relating to classroom use, proposal preparation, curriculum development, 
professional developrrent , and administration^ RIC, a vinit of the Division 
of Planning, Research and Evaluation of the D. C. Schools, submitted a 
proposal to tlie Office of Education in April 1971 for the establishment 
of a Rt^adin^; Research Utilissatlon Project (RUP). The U. S* Office of 
Education fivardcd tlie contract to the D< C< Public Schools, and funding 
began in July 1971 for an initial period of 18 months. 

The staff of the RTC under the grant has consisted of the coordinator, 
his asslslrantj three (?ducaticnal extension agenty, and a clerk-typist. 
The coardin':ttor ^ s salary is paid <ut of rcf^ular state education funds, 
while tlie rest of his staff are Cvnuled under an KSEA Title IV firanjt_froiD 
NCEG. 

The Reading Research Utilization Project (RUP) is an UIC school iu~ 
formation service project for teachers and other field personnel, Fuiuled 
In July 1971, the project in in direct ri\ipport of the C, School System 
objective:; of raisin;,; the rcadini^ achieveri;ant of stiuh^nts, Through RUP, 
the Re.searoli InforiiaLion Center has extended r^pecial research information 
services to 16 elementary schools on an experlinontal basis, and to the 
staff of the Center for Educational Advanccinent C^EA), a teacher renewal 
project funded separately by the Ihiroau of E.ducational Personnel Develop- 
ment of tlic U, S» Office of Education, It is the purpose of the l-duca- 
tional Extension Agent (KEA) to act as a link between the central resources 
of th^^. Rf.-search Infornation Center and the needs of the target scliool 
personnel. 

Services provided to RUP clients included computer searches (on-line) 
of ERIC and CUE as veil as Pacesetters in Education and the in-housc 
files of the Council for Except ic>iinl Childvc^n (CEC>; mnnual searches; 
trans format iv?»n services; microfiche reproduction, production of liard copy 
in limited quantities; referral services; loan of portable microfiche 
readers, nnd dissemination of innovative practices. 

The selection of the 16 tarf^et elementary schools v;afl determirtod hy 
the fact thai, (hey h;ul previously particlpaCcd in a school proju'am evalu- 
ation, for whlcli part:c illation they liad boon selected hy a inultistaj;e 
O :ratift(:d sampling vt'thod ba.?cd on enrolluient. Also, it was hoped that 
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the exlstonce of a data bank on these schools tnl^^ht prove to be of benefit 
for any future correlational purposes* luclusioa of CEA grew out of a 
series of mcetlngii and nn exchange of appropriate documentation betv/eea 
the FJ. C, Public Schools and USOE* TSie project coordinator of RUP \7as 
already on the staff wlien tlie project began. However, a freeze on Jobs 
and a general fiscal crisis experienced by the I). C. Schools caused a 
delay in staff ing» The, assistant coordinator of the RUP Project, who v;as 
already on the staff of the Division of Planning?, Research and Evaluation, 
assumed her duties September 1, 1971, but due to the above mentioned 
freeze, two of the three ECA^s did not join the Project until January 10, 
1972, wliile the third EEA began May 1, 1972. 

On-the-job training for the first two EEA^s began January 10, 1972 
and extended over a period of two v;eeks. Tlie third EEA began her train- 
ing May 1, 1972 » The librarians of the target schools, v7ho V7ere to play 
an iTi\portant role in the project were trained February 2 and 3, 1972 • 

The RUP has Identified the target school librarian as at^ institution- 
al "gatekeeper "-«a person in the local school v;ho can interact with 
colleagues to bring research findings to the attention of personnel at 
the consumer end of the information pipeline. Actual experience growing 
out of the RUP indicates that the librarian can work effectively in such 
a role. 

In conclusion, the main purpose of the RITP has been to encourage 
the translation of research into educational practice at the instruction' 
al level in the )). C. Public Schools. To effect tlie link between the re- 
sources of the RIC and the needs of key field personnel--teachers , princi- 
pals, librarians, reading specialists-^educntional extensioti agents have 
been used to acquaint target personnel with research findings and to pro- 
vide information to classroom teachers for initiating and developing 
programs. 
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Final Report on the Status of tniplementafcion of the RUP» July 1971-June 1973 

This section consists of a report on the status of implementation of the 
RUP for the period July 1971 through June 1973, The reported performance 
is described in the light of relevant stated objectives o 

A, Statement of Project Objectives 

The objectives as they appeared in the original grant proposal 
follows 

1# Survey, identify, and define specific research problems and needs 
related to reading in the 16 pilot elementary schools in order to 
provide support to key local school administrative, supervisory, 
instructional, and supportive personnel. 

2« Survey and identify the felt n<iGds of these local school personnel 
relative to reading in the 16 tar^',ct elementary schools. 

3»Provide professional staff members V7ho v/ill act as a link between 
central research capability and resources and teachers, principals, 
librarians and reading specialists in the-targct schools by pro* 
viding research infoi'maLion to local schools to help plan and 
organize programs for irnpleinentat ion, since presently these schools 
have little in the way of inforination resources. 

4* Build an awareness anion.^ target school teachers and other field 
personnel throus^h personal contact with the teacher and special 
dissemination activities and services about the availability of 
research findings and how these may be utilii^ed in their day-to- 
day teacliiuc* c:nd related activities* 

Stjjocatc usable information tihout irniovative ideas, practices, and 
products matc!io/^ to user interests and needs by means of utilising 
and building on che established central administrative research 
caj^abilities and resources of the Research Information Center. 

6, Determine the L^f fectivencr^s of the program in the process of 

matching research informntion to the needs of target school person- 
nel. Effect ivouess will be dete?:inincd by evaluation of programs 
in the target -ochools which have ])eon identified as having been 
Initiated or do vo loped as a result of eitlmr direct or indirect 
contribut5«ons of this program, 

B. Staffini', and Trainini', of PAiucatlnnal Extension Argents ond OrlonLinM. 
'J'arget School and Cantor for KcKicatlonal Advancement Personnel to 
the Services of the KUP 



The following objectives relate to the above stated project 
activities: 

Provide professional staff members who will act as a link 
between central research capability and resources and 
teachers, principals, librarians, and reading specialists 
In the target schools by providing them with research 
Information to help them plan and organiise programs for 
implementation, since these schools presently have little 
in the way of Information resources* (Objective 3) 

Build an awareness, tiirough personal contacts and special 
dissemination activities and services among target school 
teachers and other field personnel, of the availability 
and utilisation of research findings in their day-to-day 
teaching. (Objective h) 

1 • Projec t Funding a nd Recr uitment 

The Grant Award Notice from the Grants Officer to the 
D. C. Public Schools was dated June 14, 1971. Following 
the receipt of this notice, the machinery for formally 
accepting this grant V7as set in motion and certain fiscal 
and accounting procedures were initiated. 

First, a written "checklist^' of skills and competencies 
for recruiting the "lialt;on researcher" or educational 
extension agent (EEA) was prepared prior to recruitment and 
this served ar a guide to selection. Elements on this list 
were developed as a result {>f a reviev; of available liter- 
ature and subjective inspiration* 

A written "checklist" was also prepared for recruiting 
the ^'Assistant Project Coordinator," This was prepared at 
the some tiinc as the other list. Tiie specifications for the 
Assistant Project Coordinator originally called for a pro- 
fessional librarian. For various reasons, however, including 
the tcnn orary nature of the project and the salary, if; was 
difficult to recruit a cnndidHi:c with this background. The 
individual finally desi^^naLed for this position was first 
selected as an El^A. Her demonstrated competencies were such 
that it was felt she would perform well as Assistant 
Coordinator, 

Background information for the development of a job 
description of tlic '^Unison resoorchor" or educational exten- 
sion ai;ent v;a^> 7*ndo available to I'he Personnel Department for 
preparation of '/i-^cancy announcernenLS . Tl^is included both oral 
briefings and .s/rittcn doscr ipi ion^^ . As early as August 4, 
1971, a memorandmn was scitt lo Llie Persoiuiel Office request- 
ing the cstabliphn^t?nt of project pc^sitions. Confusion caused 
by shifting, school system priorities due to a fiscal crisis 
resulted in delays in tlie necessary paper work. Finally, on 
September 9, 1971, a vacancy announcomcnL was i.^sued. 



2, 



The Selection Proccduro and Staffing 



Approximately AO individuals filed letters of interest or 
applications for the four vacant positions. Many hours were 
spent by the Project Coordinator in reviewing applications, 
uriting letters, making telephone calls, scheduling inaetlngs and 
finally interviewing most of these applicants. An informal 
comniittee of three, including the Project Director, a fornier 
principal and the Projoxt Coordinator reviev/ed the qualifications 
of the candid!. tes. The most qualified were notified of their ac- 
ceptance. Unfortunately, a freeze was Imposed by the Superin- 
tendent in December 1971 on all positions supported by any source 
of funding, regular or federal, and this made it impossible to 
move on hiring for the project until well into the project period. 



Tlie Project Coordinator was already on the staff when the 
project began and his position was supported entirely by local 
funds* A freeze on jobs and the general fiscal crisis experi- 
enced by the D,C, Public Schools caused a delay in most other 
project staffing. The Assistant Coordinator of the RUP Project, 
who v;as already on the staff of the Division of Planning, Research 
and Evaluation, assumed her duties September 1, 1971, but due to 
the reinstatement of the "frecsic" on positions two of the three 
linkers did not join the project until January 10, 1972, while 
the third linker began employment May 1, 1972^ 

3 • Training fp^r ,thp Juh^^ and Target Sclioo l 

Libra ri ans 

On-tlie*-job training for the first tv/o ElilA's began January 10, 
1972 and extended over a period of two weeks. The third l^EA began 
her training May 1, 1972, The orientation and training for RW 
staff inclvided an introduction to basic scl)ool systems resources, 
including the Division of Planning, Research and EvaUiation, and 
also certain inforrialion resovirces in the city. V^aluable assistance 
was given by Mrs. Mary McCord of the ERIC Clear ingliousc on Library 
and Infomiation Sciences (HRIC/CLIS) in the understanding and use 
of KRIC tools, including the KHIC Thesaurtis of Descriptors, 
Research In Education (UlE), Current Index to Journals in lilducation 
(CUE), and tlie Rotated Descriptor Display, Training in the use 
of the on-line itiCormation retrieval system, DIAIjOG, was provided. 
Technical assistance in improving terminal use provided by Rob 
DonatJ , Lockiieed Missiles and Space Company, Selected reading 
assignments v7cro also required as a further introduction to tlie 
problem of information transfer atid utili^^ation. 

In early February 1972 a special training session for target 
school librarians, Eiyx's, and certain nepartmcmt of Rescarcii 
personnel was arran^^od for by the UUP Project Coordinator, in con- 
junction witli the Director of project RISlil from the state of 
Pennsylvania and the RUP Project Officer at NCEC/llSOV\ Actual 
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training services were provided by RISE staff rriembers, llie two 
one day training sessions concentrated on question negotiation 
and basic retrieval skills, using the KRIC Thesaurus, RIE, and 
CUE. All necessary materials for orientation and training, RISE 
staff travel, training accommodations, and luncheons were provided 
by RISE, Additional training was provided one of the EEA's v/hen 
she participated in, the llarch A-9, 1973 training session at Stan- 
ford University to help validate modules and materials for train- 
ing educational extension services personnel. Other opportunities 
have been provided on an oi^i-going basis to all staff members to 
participate in conference sessionr» and workshops to enhance their 
professional capabilities and knowledge* 

Orientation of School Personnel 

The Project Director, in cabinet meetings with the Superin- 
tendent and senior level school administrators, has from time to 
tii.io, given briefings on and othen^^ise attempted to create greater 
awareness of the services of the KIC in general and of RUP in 
particular. 

The Board of Education was provided with a formal letter signed 
by the Superintendent of Schools briefly describing the nature and 
scope of the project and recommending acceptance, A copy of the 
grant proposal was also included. The Board of Education formally 
accepted the grant, 

A series of informal discussions and meetings took place with 
the Director of the Department of Library Science and her staff. 
They were consulted in recruitmont of personnel, and some applica- 
tions resulted from these discussions. They were given a tour of 
the RIG facility, and a demonstration of ERIC resources and DIALOG 
computer ca]>abili ties was also provided. The close v/orking rela« 
tionship of the EEA and tlie librrrian was also discussed, ^.The 
Director and her assistant attended and participated in the train- 
ing and orientation session held in February 1972, RLE, CUE, PREP 
and other materials sent to the target school librarians were also 
provided to the Department of Library Science. Their cooperation 
and assistance greatly facilitated working with the librarians. 

Other briefings x;ero givc-n to the Associate Superintendent, 
Division of Instruction, and the Assistant Superintendents of the 
Elementary ])-..])ar tT.icnt , Model l>cliool Division, and Anacostia Model 
School Pro jv cL, all of vriiom had responsibilities and authority 
over all or t^oinc of the target schools. 

'R'-'o mifctiugs witli target school principals wore scheduled by 
the Project: Director for Scptciuber 28 and 29, 1971 for purposes of 
reviewing various aspccis of ihc ^Jvaluation System Plan* An intro- 
ductory session on the services of the RIC and tiie RUP Project was 



"plgSyt'^^'^Gd'^ In this meeting* Approximately one half of the 
principals e^thoted on the 28th and n presentation was given, but 
due to unforeseen events the second group was unable to meetj and 
It was possible to schedule a later meeting In the offices of 
central administration* lliorcfore) principals were given the 
Infonnatlon through telephone calls and follow-up conferences • 

Formal orientation sessions were given by the Project Coor- 
dinator, on site in the schools* Schoel persomiel usually present 
included the Principal and/or Assistant principal, the Librarian, 
the Coimselor and the Reading Mobilization Chairman. Other 
teacliers sotnetltnes participated, The numbet of school personnel at 
these meetings averaged between four and five# 

Follow-up visits to each school were made by EEA's after they 
came on board, to review with field personnel project purposes and 
services especially where several months had elapsed between the 
initial visit of the Project Coordinator and the hiring of EEA's, 
In general > the policy was to tnake a visit to each school as fre- 
quently as possible or as needed. 

Meetings with the target school principals in late 1972 £,lso 
provided an opportunity for exchanges between the Project Coor.dl- 
natot and these administrators on the progress of the project in 
their schools. For the fourteen-month period July 1, 1971 to 
August 31 > 1972, 72 demonstrations v^ere given to 740 individuals 
and involved 110 hours of staff tiri>(2. Additional hours have been 
spent since then with follow-up meetings and new demonstrations. 
This Information is mentioned here to Illustrate the effort that 
was expended to build awareness < 

Assignment to the Target School s and pbservations of Ext ension 
Agents in the Field , 

Target school assignments were made by the dravjng of lots. 
As mentioned in the introduction, the selection of tj/e 16 target 
schools vms determined by the fact that? they had previously par- 
ticipated in a pilot school n??aluation program, Their selection 
for that program v:as based on a multistage stratified sampling 
method based on enrollment. There were eight '"large" schools and 
eight "small" schools* In,choof5ing the assignments, therefore, 
eight pieces of paper were prepared, each marked with a different 
number, 1-8, corresponding to a paired largo and small school. 
EKA's took turns drawing. The person dra>7ing a numbered slip got 
the large school; a paired small school In tlic same gcograpiiical 
area wont by defatilt to the other EEA- Tills ensured that eacii 
agent had an equal number of large and snail schools and also a 
fair distribution of scl^ools geographically. 



Considerable time and effort were expended to minimize any 
possible administrative, jurisdictional, or personal friction that 



tnlght have tended to jeopardi?*e thd acceptance of the project at 
all levels, Every effort was made to show that this was a project 
with a special thrnst-^-i^Gt , that teachers would receive more than 
they would have to give. Illustrative of this were the additional 
resources and services described in various meetings with target 
school personnel, letters to tfiis effect were sent by the Project 
Director to Target School principals and teachers in separate nemo- 
randums in August 1971 < 

* 

In the Interim Report certain observations of the EGA' s were 
included which reflected some of their field operation experiences 
after only five months on the job. Some of those early experiences, 
along with some additional new observations, follow: 

a. Initial visible, enthusiastic support from the principal 
facilitateii and helps accelerate acceptance of the EEA 
among the staff members* 

b. An invitation to the ECA by the Principal to attend 
and/or participate at staff meetings tends to help 
establish an *'aura'* of acceptability and legitimacy 
in the school operation. 

c. An altitude and recognition on the part of the EEA that 
the principal 1^ the Institutional change agent in the 
school building is important. The EEA must work toward 
supporting and reinforcing that role through activities 
designed to make It easier for the principal to keep 
aware of trends in the profession and changes or inno- 
vations in instruction, 

d. The attitude and presence or lack of cooperation of key 
target school personnel (the principal, librarian, 
counselor, reading mobi tizatioi) team chairman) can pro- 
mote or retard achieving iiroject goals. It has been 
observed that the ability to encourage others to initiate 
activities or projects sometimes lies with individuals 
wlio, by virtTie of peer relationsliips and otFier personal 
qualities, ipfluence other school personnel. 

e. In terms of tlie EEA*s ^'approach" to teachers, it is felt 
that the image of a follow colleague is more effective 
in establii^hing working redationyhips than that of the 
EEA asBumitig the attitude or role of a school officer or 
"expert/* 

EKA involvement in los5^'' structured and move informal 
settings, sucli as a meeting ovoa: lunch at the school, 
staff development worphops held at the school, grade 
level meetitigs, discussions in the teacher lounge 
during breaks or plnrining sessions, and so forth seem 

/ 
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to bo sottings more conducive to building interpersonal 
helping relationships with staff mctnbersi 

g. Previous teaching experience or background in education 
and a demonstrated awareness and empathy for the tcachoi*s' 
problems are important elements in building and main- 
taining a Working relationship with teachers. Both EKA's 
have had teaching experience and feel that this has been 
very useful, 

h* Any large organization such as a large city school system 
is constantly experiencing changes of personnels Build** 
ing awareness in a 5chool system means not only reaching 
as many potentia"" information users as possible at any 
one time, but continuously. With nex^ personnel coiriing in 
and others changing positions, expansion of awareness 
takes on new meanings and should clearly be viewed as an 
on-going process, 

i. Clients will frequently contact other resources before 
initiating a request through an extension agent. This 
should not be Interpreted as lack of confidence in the EEA. 
Rather, the client is very often referred by a satisfied ♦ 
user to an extension agent as a worthwhile source of Infor- 
mation, 

Over the span of the Project, frequency of EEA visits 
appeared to have a diminishing effect. Frequent visits 
early in the ptojcct stimulated requests for information. 
Later in the project, HEA visits v7ore made as a need arose. 

k. The strategy of devoting fixed dates of service for each 
school was discarded. This form of scheduling visits to 
schools sec-ned too inflexible, and resulted in a fev; cases 
of an appearance of unavailability and Wc'is counter-productive 
Clients were more satisfied with a flexible schedule v;hich 
provided information when needed. 

1, "Turnaround Ti^Tie/' that is, the time between Initial re- 
quest for information and delivery, as well as quality of 
that whiclt is delivered, does affect credibility of pro- 
ject services and project acceptance. Ti!jrnaround for 
most RIIP clients was a few days. Other field agent pro- 
jects reported turnaround time of several \;eeks. The 
availability of on-line searching capability in the Center, 
plus the compactness of the urban setting, helped to com- 
press this tun\aroimd time. It is felt that a turnaround 
time of a week is perfectly acceptable in most cases. 
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Conducting searches for teachers v7ho arc taking grad'* 
uate level courstiS is useful in building awareness of 
Information rc-sourccs and services. Information ser- 
vices In support of graduate programs for teachers 
aimed at action research, staff and curriculum develop- 
ment, and similar efforts may actually encourage the 
research utilization process. 

n. Research is seldom utilised ^^overnight .'^ Success in 
Information services is measured over time. All new 
ideas require tine before developing into clianges in 
teaching behavior. 

Oi It appears that younger teachers, fresh out of college, 
tend to be more open to the idea of trying new approaches 
in the classroom. More experienced teachers, on the 
other hand, have other kinds of needs, such as the de- 
sire to improve teo.hniquefi being used, more pragmatic 
Information, etc. 

Advancing Professional Knowledge and Sktlls of RUP Personne l 

The role of the Educational Extension Agent was^ prior to the 
Initiation of this Project largely undefined, Insofar as this was 
a relatively new job for which only minimal orientation and train- 
ing could be provided. The initial orientation and training 
provided was spelled out earlier in the report. However, it can- 
not be stated too strongly that opportunities for professional 
development need to be cultivated and seized upon In an on-going 
program. 

Listed below are a number of professional conferences and 
meetings attended by members of the RUP staffs Funding for these 
activities derived from a variety of sources including project 
sources. 

a. On September 13-16, 1971, a meeting of Directors of Educa- 
tion Improvement Centers in conjunction v;ith an ERIC Tape 
Users Confer L^nce was held at the IlolJ.dny Inn in Silver 
Spring, Maryland, The Project Coordinator attended and 
delivered a presentation at this conference, including 
the shovring of the ^'All About KRIC^' slide tape developed, 
by an RIG staff member. 

b. On Kovomber 9-30, 1971, the Project Director attended the 
Fall Information Dlftsc^mination Conference held in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Objectlv^os of this conference v;cre to 
provide opportunities for the particip:tnts : 1) to receive 
practical training in information disstnainat ion within a 
state education agency, 2) to cxciianj^c ideas about dis- 
semination, and 3) to be apprised of project objectives 
and ;ictivities . 



c# On November 16-19, 1971, the Project Coordinator 

attended a seminar for managers of Information centers 
on the training of Education Information Consultants, 
held at the Tar West Regional Education Laboratory in 
Berkeley, Californiai A special visit was made to the 
Educational Resources Center of the San Mateo County 
Office of Education. 

d. On March 2-3, 1972, the Project Coordinator and the 
Assistant Project Coordinator attended an KRIC On^-Ltne 
Conference of members of the DIALOG network held at 
the Holiday Inn, in Arlington, Virginia. Each parties 
Ipant presented an overview of respective operations. 
Discussion centered around reporting requiremer ts , nev; 
search procedures, and future plans. While at the con- 
ference an on-site visit was made to the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Exceptional Children (CEC) a member of the 
DIAWG network, 

e. On April A-6, 1972, the Project Coordinator and the 
Assistant Project Coordinator attended a *'Se;rtinar on 
ADP In Technical Information Systems'^ given at the 
U« S. Civil Service Commission. "This seminar was 
designed to present an overview of the application of 
data processing techniques to vai'ious aspects of in- 
formation handling, and to discuss the important 
criteria for the design, analysis, and evaluation of 
an automated technical inf orniiation system." 

f. On April 12-14, 1972, the Project Coordinator attended 
a "Seminar on Indexing and Abstracting," given by the 
U« S. Civil Service Comraission. This three-*day survey 
and skill- learning session concentrated on acquiring 
indexing and abstracting concepts by "doing" Sitmple 
indexing and abstracting experiences, 

g. On May 11-12, 1972 plans for NCEC's educational extension 
program wore discussed at the National Dissemination 
Conference hosted by the State Education Department, 
Columbia, South Carolina, The Project Coordinator atten<^- 
ed for the Assistant Superititendcnt for Research and Eval- 
uation who is the State Dissemination Liaison Kcprescnta- 
tive for the State Education Department in the District of 
Columbia, The conference agenda included a very worth- 
while on-site visit to the Research Infori!iat ion Unit. Also 
very Informative sessions were spent in discussion with 
EEA's from the Pilot State Dissenjination Programs of 
Oregon, South Carolina and Utali. Representative users of 
South Carolina's KIC services spoke of their experience 
with the extension agent program and use of ltifoi*mation 
services* 
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h. On Scptenibcr 19-21, 1972 Research and Information 
Services iox l;ducation (RISE) hosted a National Con- 
ference of fiducatlDnal Information Centers In coopei^- 
ation with the Division of Kducatlonal Extension 
Systems of NIK at the Downingtown Inn, Dovmingtown , 
Pennsylvania, Representing the Research Infonnation 
Center were the Project Coordinator, Assistant Project 
Coordinator and one Educatiotal Extension Agent, The 
conference v?as organized into the following four 
functional areas: 1) Project Management , 2) Information 
Resources Management, 3) Infonnation Services Personnel 
and 4) Field Extension Agents* 

1. On October 19-20, 1972, RISE, in cooperation with Lock- 
heed Information Sciences and the National Institute of 
Education, hosted an HRIC/DIALOG Conference in King of 
Prussia, Pennsylvania, The Project Director and one 
Educational Extension Agent participated in this meeting, 
Attendees numbered sixteen, Including Lockheed and NIE 
representatives 0 Topics included new search capabilities 
of DIALOG^ quality control in search output, productivity, 
evaluation, and future network plans, 

j. On February 22-23, 1973 a National Dissemination Con- 
ference was held in Chevy Chase, Maryland. This was the 
third such conference in a project designed to enhance 
dissemination functions in State Hdvicat ion Agencies . 
The Project Coordinator attended this meriting, Tlie main 
focus included a report on the status of dissemination 
and the field agent program at NIE, a summary of the 
evaluation of the Pilot State Projects, a statement on 
educational change and dissemination. Information needs 
in education, and funding sources for dissemination 
activities . 

k, On March 4-9, 1973 an tvvaluation session to field test 
certain training materials v.ms sponsored by the National 
Institute of Education and held at the Institute of 
Communication Ucsearch, Stanfoi'd University, Stanford, 
California, One of the extension agents v7ho had not yet 
liad an opportunity to attend a conference was sent to 
this meeting* Tlie purpose of the conference was to 
evaluate the modules and materials for training education- 
al extension services personnel, Tlieso materials v/cre 
produced by the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development in Berkeley, California. Staff 
from the Stanford University and Systems development 
Corporation guided the 16 participants from r.en states 
and the District of Coluinbia through evaluation sequence. 
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1. On i^pril 2-^*, 1973 the ERIC Data Base Users Spring Con- 
ference v;as held at the Marriott Twin Rrldges Motor 
Hotel In Washington, D.C. Attending from the RIC were 
the Project Coordinator, tlie Assistant Project Coordi- 
nator, and an Hd\tcatlonal KxLenslon Agent. Excluding 
the staff of the National Institute of Education, and 
the ERIC Facility, there v?oro 58 official attendees 
representing 45 organlfiatlons . l7orkshops covered the 
follov;lng topics, ^'Techniques and Tools for Better Re- 
trieval, ^'Products and Services from the ERIC Data 
Base," "Costs of Searching," and "Tape User Services and 
Technical Assistance." 

On May 2-4, 1973 Lockheed Missiles and Space Corporation 
hosted thd ERIC/DIALOG Userr» Meeting at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City. The Project Director and one 
Educational Extension Agent presented a discussion paper 
entitled "Tov?ard Evaluating DIAIX)G Operator Productivity" 
explaining various guidelines developed and tried in the 
Research infom^ation Center to improve on-line terminal 
usage. Seven operating centers, which were members of 
the national networhl^participato.d, along v;lth represen- 
tatives of the National Institute of Education and Lock- 
heed Infomation Sciences. 

n. During the period of July 24-August 11, 1972 two RUP 

staff rncnibors and six regular Departrumtal staff nciv.bers 
attended an Urban Educational Research Training Institute 
held at Howard University in cooperation with the Re- 
search Training Division, Office of Edvication. 

The primary focus of the Institute was to provide train- 
ing in the fundamentals of research planning, data 
collection, data analysis and report v?riting. The two 
RUP staff members who attended developed projects In 
direct support of RV? evaluation. Hov;ard University staff 
members plus the D. C. Schools' research staff worked with 
the individuals to ensure quality programs. Continuous 
support was given trainees by Howard and Institute staff 
through the use of weekend sessj.ons sclicdulcd during the 
year and through visits by the professional staff. The 
reports from these two projects and their findings and 
conclusions constitute a part of the evaluation of the RUT 
Project , 

o. Another EFA undertook graduate* level courses at George 
Wasliinglon University during this project period. One 
course dealing with "Clinical ]'rol>lci;is In Reading 
Diagnosis and Kemcdiatlon" involved a longitudinal case 
study of the effect of clinical diagnosis and tutorial 
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remediation on a fifth grado student. The second course 
entitled ^'Practicum In Reading/' Involved toachlng do- 
velopinental reading to a group of college bound students. 
Additional time was also spent teaching remcidlal reading 
to a student wHh brain damage • Tliose courses led to the 
earning of a Master of Arts In June 1973 and certified 
this EEA as a reading specialist qualified to work In 
that capacity In grades 1-12» 

V These seminars, courses, Institutes, and conferences are In- 
cluoqd In this report to demonstrate the high level of professional 
Commitment and concern of the members of the project staff* 

Survey (|f Needs 

The basjlc thrust of the information needs survey process was two- 
foldj namety^l) identification of needs and ?.) providing a response to 
the stated need. During the project period two such surveys were con- 
' ducted. These surveys arc being discussed in detail in the following 
pages. 

The objectives listed below relate to information needs identifi- 
cation: 



- Survey, identify and define specific research problems and 
needs related to reading In the 16 pilot elementary schools 
In order to provide support to key locil school adi:iinis tra- 
tlve, supervisory. Instructional and supportive personnel. 
(Objective 1) 

- Survey and Identify the felt needs of these local school 
personnel relative to reading in the 16 target elementary 
schools. (Objective 2) 

^ • Opera tional Philosophy and Considerations in tlie Developme n t of 
a ^^eeds Survey Strategy 

The purpose of identifying needs for this project is to 
better enable project porfionnel to offer service to target school 
personnel in meeting their indtvidtial and collective needs and 
those of their students and to do this in a way that is responsive 
to stated needs of requests for Information « 

Consultation in the development of the needs survey wars pro- 
vided on a continuing basis by the staff of the Departrucnts of 
Research and l^valuation as a scliool system contribution to the 
project. The efforts and thinking of all RUP staff members were 
continuously involved in the development cf this instrument. 
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Certain elements were identified as desirable criteria In 
the design ot the survey of needs Inst rumen »:» lliesc Included: 
1) content, 2) voluntary completion . 3^ ea se of response for 
client, A) responsiveness, 5) rcpllcability , 6) ease of adminis- 
tration, and 7) innovation. 

Content refers to subject categories included or covered in 
the needs survey, Kxporiencc in tlio field, past requests, and 
available materials (for example, PREP reports) played a part in 
the determination of content* Voluntary completion was felt to 
be an important feature, and this approach v^ould allow information 
needs of field personnel to emerge in tlie form of requests for in- 
formation, Much attention was given to making it easy for the 
client to respond to the survey. First, it was kept relatively 
brief} a minimvmi of effort v;as required of the client to complete 
the survey and it v;as designed to be returned through school mail 
requiring no postage* 

Responsiveness refers to that characteristic which, after the 
identification of an information need, goes one step further and 
provides a response to that need. Replicability refers to ifs~~re- 
vtsability largely by a change of content. Tliis V7ill allow for 
example, the issuance of each survey on a quarterly, semiannual or 
annual basis. Ease of administration applies to the relative case 
of executing such a procedure without the need to go to elaborate 
and formal instrumentation and the time and resources required to 
carry out that type of aj)proacti. Finally, it Is felt that this 
approach is innovative in that it contains these many desirable 
features and may, tlierefore, be of interest or use to other infor- 
mation centers as they consider tlie problem of needs assessment. 

The approach finally adopted for the needs survey ins triu.ients, 
in 197 2 and 1973 » v;Iiich utilifres a request form format, was 
^-selected and developed in consultation v;ith the staff of the De*- 
partments of Research and l^valuation and in li^;ht of the desire to 
meet the abov^e mentioned criteria* 

2 • Needs Survey 1972 - Design , Implemcn (:ation, and Results 

Altiiough the details of the imtplomentation of the Spring 1972 
Needs Survey are contained in the Intorini Report, they v/ill be 
repeated hero for the convenience of the reader in making conipari- 
sons with the 1973 Needs Survey. The discussion which follows 
deals v;ith the p-i=oeedurcs followc^d by the ROT Staff in implementing 
Needs Survey IS 72. 

Research oh the appro^lch to Needs Survey 1972 began in early- 
mid Narch 1972 and culminaLcd in June 1972 wiLh tho diSf.^cmiiinl;ion 
of the first Needs Survey to all target school personnel. Repro- 
duction was done locally by D. C. Sciiool Clerical Services. 
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Distribution was made to each school ptiuclpal through 
scfiool mail. Return of coinplotod forms was via school nail and 
in some oases v/as picked up by the extension agents Cotnpletion 
and return of the form was voluntary in accord with an agreement 
with the Washington Teachers' Union* 

The Needs Survey Form (See Appendix A) consists of an intro- 
duction and basically three other parts, namely: 1) Personnel 
identification, 2) Area of interest and indication of need, and 
3) Application or use of information* Respondents are asked to: 

a) Provide their names and other selected Information 
so that appropriate follow-up might take place* 

b) Indicate area of information need by placing a check 
in the appropriate space. For each item requested, 
respondents were asked to give the date by which the 
information v;as needed, The column labeled "Definitely 
Needed'^ was to provide a means for the client to state 
some purpose as to his or her ovm priority of need* 

The extension agent could use this as a guide in servic- 
ing requests. Space for write-in requests and needs 
was provided at the bottom of the page* 

c) Indicate the use or application of the information re- 
quested utilising the use code provided* The categories 
identified werci: 1) classroom use, 2) administration, 
3) professional developmentj ^) proposal preparation, 

5) curriculum development, and 6) other (specify) « This 
could be tabulatc^d to document ^'intended utilization'^ as 
stated by the requests 

In order to [landle the number of responses expected from 
field pex^sonncl taking advantage of the needs sun^ey, a collection 
of prepackaged scarclics v/as prepared ^ Tliosc packages were then 
taken off the shelf and made available to the client either directly 
or through the school librarian. Further individualization of RUP 
response to a partucular client was provided as needed tlirough 
personnel follow-up, a special infoniiation package, aiid so forth. 

One I'ducation Extension Agent was assigned the task of main- 
taining a log to record returned needs survey forms and to keep a 
record of the status of those? requests* Hiis log was posted in 
the RIC office for all s taff members , including the rc»spective El:^\'s, 
to "track" each respondent's rcques^t from date initiated to com- 
pletion of request* (fieo Appendix 15) 

Additionally, an "itif ormatlon voucher", in tlie form of a 
follov/-up memorandum to tlie client v;as also developed, (Sec; 
Appendix C) A copy of tliis voucher was sent to tl\c client stating 
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the RUP response to his request. Occasionally it V7as necessary 
to secure a missing piece of informatloni and the voucher vas 
designed to be used to accomplish this also, Tlie client was in- 
struet^Vto present his voucher to the librarian in return for 
materials or services^ PRF" materials and other selected docu- 
ments were regularly sent to the school libraries and a client v;as 
sometiines referred to these on the above mentioned voucher, If 
appropriate, materials were sent directly to the client vrith the 
voucher, which becniJie his record of the response. A carbon copy of 
the voucher was attached to the request form prepared for each client 
to provide a complete in-*house record of the description of the 
request. 

Multiple requests for chQ same information package in each 
school were met by providing several sets of the packages to the 
library (one set for each 5 requestors) » These resources became 
a part of the professional library in each school and thus tlie 
property of the school unless othen^ise stated. Librarians were 
urg^^.d to establish a loan policy to ensure circulation of materials 
to the requestor. 

The following in-house procedures were established for filling 
the Needs Survey requests: 

a) Match "AREA OF INTEREST" topic with corresponding infor- 
mation package. Example: "Individualized Reading" is 
the topic of PREP Kit 16, 

b) Identify '^AREAS OF INTEREST" v/hlch are checked on the 
returned Neods Survey request. Example: If "slow 
learners" is checked, N^S Set 21 should be made avail- 
able to the client, 

c) On the needs surv^ey information voucher (Appendix C) 
indicate the PREP i^rlefs Vhich v;erc mailed to the client, 
Also indicate whicli N-S set^',.should be requested au the 
client's library. Remember to^i?jake a carbon of the 
needs survey Information voucher for RIG filesl 

d) Under "Other Comments" on the needs suWey information 
voucher, include tliese directions: "Show'<liis letter 
to your librarian so she can locate the lnforn)ation 
packages for you," 

e) Mail needs survey information voucher with any indicated 
PREP Briefs to the client. Complete search request form 
foi* each client served. Attach carbon of the needs 
survey infonnatlon voucher to the search request form. 
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f) Retain eacli Needs Survey Re<[uest file by school. Record 
progress of search on Needs Survey suiniiiary sheets. 

g) Provide 1 N-S Set for each 5 requestors to librarian, 
Kxaii;plo! If 10 people from one school request '*Dru?^s 

and Health,^' send 2 copies o£ N-S Set 32 to the librarian, 

The^e additional procedures were established as guidelines to 
the information specialists in executing computer searches on the 
DIAIjOG information retrieval systera to produce needs survey pack- 
ages. 

a) Identify ERIC Descriptors as suggested by the "Area of 
Interest'^ Items listed on the Needs Survey instrument. 
Do this off line, ^ 

b) While On-Ltne, SEy^CT the ERIC Descriptors and LIMIT 
each Set to ''MAJ." 

c) COMBINE the Major ed Sets in the "And" operation, 

d) LIMIT the resulting set to EJ; DISPUY in Format 5 to 
check for relevant Documents; PRINT in Foimat 5. 

e) LIMIT resulting set to ED/AVAIL/ and Accession Number 
range; (example: 42000-61000) DISPIAY in Format 5 to 
check for relevant docuTiients; Print up to 25 RIE 
Abstracts in Format 5c 

Results of this approach to Information Needs Survey were 
positive, as mentioned earlier* 

Research on the approach to a Needs Survey began in early- 
mid March 1972 and culminated in June 1972 with the dissemination 
of the first Needs Survey to all target. school personnel* One 
copy was sent to each of the 549 full time employees in those 
schools at chat time* Of these, 77 responses (14%) were received 
to Needs Survey 1972* Tlie 77 respondents made i^iultiple requests 
numbering 479 or an average of 6,7 items per request. Only three 
requests were received under the "other" category, 

As mentioned, Needs Survey 1972 was distributed in June 1972. 
Many responses were received within a fev; days while others arrived 
upon the reopening of school in the fall. It was learned later in 
the fall that five schools did not distribute tlie forms at all. 
This v;as probably due to the crush of business that is typical at 
tlie end and beginning of each scliool year. It also pointed out the 
iic-ed for more closely monitoring distribution of future surveys. 
Those five schools which did not distribute the form represented 
199 potential respondents^ If this mmiber is juibtractcd from the 
survey population (549-199^330 or 23^.3%) then the overall response 
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rate was actually higher than the 1^^*% cited above. 






The nunibor of responses to specific interest areas identified 
nn the nf^^fl<5 siirvov iind theif v'ank fiffi shown below 




No. of 

Area of Interest Responses 


Rank 


1. 


Reading Difficulties and Learning 
Difficulties 


37 


1 


2. 


Reading Development, Intitruc tion » and 
Programs 


23 


9.5 


3. 


Reading Diagnosis and Tests 


30 


5 


4. 


Reading Comprehension and Skills 


32 


4 


5. 




1 Q 


12 


6. 


The Informal Reading Inventory 


23 


9.5 


7. 


Vocabulary Skills and Vocabulary 
Development 


35 


2 


8. 


Slow Learners 


27 


7.5 


9. 


Correcting Reading Problems in the Class- 
room 


33 


3 


10. 


Assessment of Achievement in Reading and 
Math 


20 


11 


11. 


More Effective Instruction in Klementary 
School Mathematics 


28 


6.5 


12. 


Grouping for Maxitmun Instructional 
Ef f ec t iveness 


0 0 


10 


13. 




97 
i» f 


7.5 


14. 


Tt^Am Tpcichinp and Mlrrotpfirhinfy 


5 


17 


15. 


HeAdstfiir't Fo llow-Thv'OiiP'h Prop'rflmfj 




15.3 


16. 


Reinforcing Productive Classroom Behavior 


25 


8 


17. 


Student fiehavior and Behavior Modification 


28 


6.5 


18. 


Drugs and Health 


6 


16 


19. 


Parental-Community Involvement in the School 


10 


14 


20. 


Career Development 


4 


18 


21. 


Teacher Attitudes Toward the Disadvantaged 


8 


15.3 


22. 


Values and Motivations of the Disadvantaged 


13 


13 


23. 


Teacher Militancy and Teaclicr Morale 


8 


15.3 


24, 


Bilingual Education 
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This particular approach to servicing information needs had 
provciu to be oCfectlvc ns a means of eliciting a response from 
the field. It has demonstrated itself to be an effective means 
of reaching out directly to potential clients and drav/ing a 
response from those who inay have a need for Inf ormatioi^, It 
should be considered an appropriate velilcle through v/hich in- 
formation resource centers may interact v;ith the field. If one 
is considering implementing this type of Needs Survey approach, 
it is vitally Important that there be the necessary personnel, 
information resources, retrieval capability > and so forth to 
support It, Many considerations and tradeoffs need to be weighed. 
For example, in the case of Kews Survey 1972, it was decided to 
prepare prepackaged materials as a response to requests for 
Infoimiat Ion. This worked well in most cases, although some 
teachers indicated that they preferred tailor-made responses.^ 
Wiere possible, this personalised service was actually provided*. 

Typically, when a request was received, materials were taken 
off the shelf at the RIC and mailed to the requester's school 
librarian with a note that so and so (usually several requestors) 
had requested these matc^rials and would appear with a request. 
The requestor, in turn, was sent an ** information voucher" with 
instructions to present the voucher to the librarian in return 
for loan of the material. This approach was taken in order to: 

1) contribute to the professional library of each school, 

2) enhance t!ie professional role of the librarian as an Infor- 
mation source for teachers in local schools, and 3) keep printing 
costs down by reducing the number of copies needed for distribution. 
As a rule of thumb, one set of materials was sent for each group 

(or part thereof) of five requests per school. 

This approach has many merits in addition to the three 
mentioned above but, of course, has some limitations and dls- 
advanta^;os . Experience with Needs Survey 1972 revealed, among 
other things, that: 1) .some clients preferred to have persona- 
aliped rospon^Jes to their requests, 2) some did not like to wait 
while the material they had requested was out on loan to another 
teacher i\t their school, 3) the form was brief and its construc- 
tion limited the response to 24 items, altliough only three out of 
seventy-seven made request.5 in the secLion labeled "other." There 
was, also the observation that: A) some librarians, because of 
their own very busy schedules found it difficult to assume still 
grcatctr responsibilities, even though it meant that they also 
acquired somcthin^^, for thoir library, TIio fact that more dis- 
advantages liove bcien idontl f ied than advantages does not mean 
that Ll)cy necessarily out-wcig!ied the advantages. As a consequeace , 
the experience gained from the Ne:ds Survey 1972 was invaluable 
in our efforts to improve our Needs Survey 1973, 
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Noods Survey 1973 * Doslanj Itnplementabion, and Rdsul ts 



A second noeds survey for RW was proposed In the Departtnent^fi 
proposal for continuation submitted to the National Institute of 
Education (NIE) December 1, 1972. The target audience for this In- 
cluded the 16 target schools and additionally, the staff of the 
Center for J^ducatlonal Advancement (CEA)» A Grant Award Notice 
dated December 15, 1972 and received January 26 > 1973 v/as forth- 
coming. A revised Grant Award Notice dated February 30, 1973 was 
later sent, Meanwhile, work on Needs Survey 1973 had already com- 
menced and several versions of It had been developed, discussed > 
and either revised or rejected. 

A letter to the RUP Project Officer at NIK was mailed March 
5, 1973 by the RIJP Project Director. Accompanying this letter were 
three items, including the Information Needs Request Form for Needs 
Survey 1973. These forms wore submitted as a requirement of the 
Federal Reports Act as amended. Members of the NIE Dissemination 
Task Force reviewed these materials and a March 16, 1973 meeting was 
requested by the NIE Project Officer, Due to prior engagements, the 
project Director and Project Coordinator were unabJe to attend this 
meeting and one of the RUP extension agents represented the project. 
Basically, additional documentation, written justification, end some 
suggested revisions x^cre requested by the NIK Project Officer. A 
follow-up letter dated April 12, 1973 was sent to the NIE Project 
Officer containing requested supplementary input. On May 7, 1973 
word was received by telephone from the NIH Project Officer tl;at due 
to some changes in policy or application of policy, clearance was 
not required at this time under the Federal Reports Act. 

The Needs Surv^ey Forms had been sent to clerical services for 
dttpllcation on April 20, 1973. Printed copies v;ere received on 
May 15j 1973 and 518 copies were delivered to the target $c! ools and 
the CFA by the extension agents in late May and early June. Return 
of completed forms was via school mall. Completion and return of 
the form was voluntary, in accord with an agreement with the Wash- 
iiigton Teachers' Union, 

Tlie Information Needs Request Form (see Appendix D) consists of 
an iritroduction and three otlier parts, namely: 1) Personnel Identi- 
fication, 2) Problem Identification, and 3) Product Identification. 
Respondents are asked to: 

a) Provide their namas and other selected personal infer** 
mation so that appropriate follow-up t^iay 'take place. 

b) Complete the problem identification section. This 
section was modeled after one of the approaches developed 
by Dr. William Paisloy at tlic Stanford Institute of 
Cori^munication Research in 1972, In tills section the 
respondent was provitlod inj^ true t i ons on how to proceed, 
an exaraple, a spnco to state tlio problem in the rcspon*- 
dent's o\m words, and additional £>pacc to write in 
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solcctcd term or key words from three lists suppl.tnd 
on the form. These torm3 ore grouped in three cate- 
gories: process, subject area, and human variables. 
The latter helps to otherwise narrow and specify the 
written statement givon by the respondent. 

c) Identify the type of information they would prefer, 
e, g» biblioEraphies , research summaries, practical 
teacher oriented materials* etc. 

The extension agent conducted a search to locate information 
related to the stated problem. The agent reviewed the materials 
collected by the search for relevance to the client's reau2St* 
The client was consulted about delivery^ Transmittal took placo 
by mail, over the telephone and/or in person. Because of the value 
of establishing interpersonal contact between the agent and the 
client, the latter approach was used when possible. 

Usually, within a week of the delivery of the material to the 
client, the extension agent made a follow-up telephone call or 
visit to ascertain the usefulness of the material and if he or she 
may be of additional help in restructuring or refining the original 
request, locating additional material, providing microfiche docu- 
ments, loan a portable microfiche reader, or locate and photocopy 
a journal article, etc. User evaluation of the materials was 
sought through an existing instrument called F eedback. 

Before the end of school on June l^j, 1973 eight needs survoy 
forms had been returned, three blank with no request. The low 
return rate for needs survey ^73 is felt to bo due to late distri* 
button and the preoccupation of teachers with testing and final 
grading at that time of the year. Since there were so few responses, 
no analysis was made. 
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CHAPTER II 



II. Building the Project Infrastructure - Selected Services and Outcomes 

The underlying foundation of RUP includes many elements. The process 
of recruitment arid training of extension agents has already been dis- 
cussed, as has the orientation of school personnel and the needs survey. 
Other selected components of tlio project are described in this section. 

The objectives listed below are relevant to building the project 
infrastructure: 

- Build an awareness among target school teachers and 
other field personnel through personal contact with 
the teacher and special dissemination activities and 
services about the availability of research findings 
and hov? these may bo utiliged in their day to day 
teaching and related activities, (Objective 4) 

- Locate usable Information about innovative ideas, 
practices and products matched to user interests 
and neo-ds by means of utilising and building on the 
established central administrative research capabili- 
ties and resources of the Research Information Center, 
(Objective 5) 

A, Linkage Functions and Extension Services 

As envisaged in tlie original proposal, a small cadre of pro- 
fessional staff members were employed to act as a link between 
central researcli resources and field personnel. On-the-job train- 
ing was provided by the RITF Project Coordinator, 

Services of the Project and the "linker'' (I'ducatlonal Extension 
Agent) v/ere directed to school principals, counselors, reading teachers, 
and librarians. According to the model, the librarian has a special 
role in the project as an '^institutional gatekeeper.'* As a member of 
our target audience, the librarian can open the gate and admit infor-* 
mation into the school. As a resident staff member she is available 
and accessible to the local school personnel and is expected to act 
in such a v;ay as to bring research findings to the attention of other 
people at the consumer end of the information "pipeline," All target 
scliool librarians participated in a training progrann Tlie role of 
the librarian v;as more sharply defined and limited in this training 
session* It was focused on building 1) negotiation skills, i.e* those 
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skills needed to identify and describe a cliont's information needs, 
2) a familiarity with the ji^C Jih^^mir^^^^^ Rcsearch_jn.J.4yc?^^ (HIE) 
and the Cuirrojit^Index^ (CIJK)> and 3) basic 

research and retrieval skills with which to perform manual searches 
and/or to show fellow tcncliers how to use these basic reference tools 
being placed in the target school llbratios by the Project, 

According to the model, all information requests in a target 
school were to be channeled tlirough the librarian who either holpad 
the client search for information in the above mentioned references 
or referred him to the EEA. The EKA was expected to visit each school 
at least every two weeks and was considered to be on call each work 
day. In practice, some librarians fulfilled the Important role very 
\vell despite numerous constraints, Including limitations on the 
librarian's time because of workload, delays in receiving project ma- 
terials, professionalism of teachers, and so forth. 

In practice, local school teachers sometimes called the EEA 
directly for service* This was neither encouraged nor discouraged 
and service was provided* It v;as felt, however, by tlie EEA's that 
the librarians^ emerging role, despite various : nitations, was a viable 
one. It was also felt that other types of gatekeepers in the schools 
could bo identified and utilized in addition to the librarian. Sug- 
ge.<:tions relative to this topic were sought in interviews conducted 
with target school principals. In addition to the librarian, other 
contacts suggested included counselors > subject matter specialists, 
grade level chairmen, resource teachers, other teachers, community 
coordinators, and members of the PTA, local Advisory Councils, or the 
community. 

Experience seemed to indicate that the following minimal services 
could be provided by the gatekeepers In their schools: 

1* Assist other teachers ix\ problem statement by properly 
completing a search request form; 

2, Act as a channel for the flow of requests to the 

Extension Agent and as a persoi'tal contact in the school 
for the dissemination of information on innovative edu- 
cational practices* 

According to the model developed by the RUP Project, the EEA 
provided the following services lo target school personnel: 

1* Accepting and responding to information requests 
negotiated and transmitted by the school librarian; 

2. Accepting direct requests from clients and assisting in 
question negotiation or problem statement; 
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3# Performing riianual and computer searches of ERIC and non* 
EIUC materials for information or solutions to problems ♦ 
Very frequently, the initial package developed consisted 
of computer generated CIJK and ERIC abstracts; 

4» Preparing a personalized package of cotiiputer generated 
abstracts for tbs client; 

5p Screening, analyzing and syntlieslzlng Information retrieved 
and either transmitting directly to the client or through 
the librarian, depending on how the request originated. The 
EEA endeavored to review the content of the package directly 
with the client, Expccially good document abstracts, in the 
opinion of the EEA, T7t,re highlighted and so designated; 

6. Providing supplemental information or materials as needed 
(including photocopies of journal articles), arranging inter-- 
library loans, reproducing complete ERIC documents on micro*- 
fiche, and m.aking available portable microfiche readers. 
Return of computer generated abstracts and reproduced micros 
fiche was not requested. Other materials were loaned usually 
for a t\^o Week period; 

7. Preparing as a spinoff of the transformation process, resource 
packages on selected topics. Packages to be developed were 
determined by repeat requests from field personnel. They 
became ''off-the-shelf materials" available immediately upon 
request; 

8. Assisting target school librarians in instructing interested 
field personnel in how to use ERIC and how to conduct ERIC 
searches; 

9. Eostcring awareness of project resources and services through 
orientation sessions and other activities; 

10. Disseminating innovative ideas, practices and products through 
the preparation of Resea rc h News , the project newsletter, 
through audio-visual displays such as the NCEC Educational 
Products Mini-Kits and by making PREP materials available. 

Other services v?ere provided by the Er>A and still more will emerge 
in the future. The above services were identified for the purpose of 
clarifying and updating how tlie KEA served the client, with whom he 
interacted, and what services he rendered. 

The linkage seivicca of the Educational Extension Agent assigned 
to the Center for Educational Advancement followed the original luodcl 
as modified by project experience. As described in the Operational 
Tlandbook of the CEA, the actual target population included participants 
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from four Juntor hlgl^ schools and four feeder schools for each a 
total of tv/cnty scliools* One exLenslon agent was designated for the 
CliA. .^Tlie\service strategy consisted mainly of providing linkage 
services to CPA staff tnernbers in the planning and development of 
programs. CFA Target Schools were not identified until late in the 
KU? Project and, therefore, did not receive information services 
directly from the EEA, 

B. The Project Newsletter 

The development of a newsletter was an item discussed in early 
RUP staff meetings in 1971. Tlie Project Coordinator proposed to 
revive a newsletter called Researc h News ? which had been first sug- 
gested in August 1969. The first issue liad been prepared at that 
time but had never been disseminated when it was decided that a lack 
of resources would prevent maintaining publication* 

Building on the experience of this earlier newsletter, an im- 
proved Research Kev7S was developed as a research and dissemination 
service for the target schools and indeed for the entire school 
system. Designated to bridge th^i gap between research knowledge and 
educational practice for busy educators, Research News offered con- 
densed items of interest and summaries of research in the field of 
education,* 

Pour issues were disseminated beginning in fall 1972* Issue 
number one dealt with the vital link between curriculum development 
and educational research, ERIC as a resource, and the availability of 
ERIC information services in the D* C, Schools. The second issue 
highlighted a particular KRIC docimient uncovered in the process of 
analyzing a search done for a client* This discovery led to its being 
featured in this newsletter and its acquisition for the RIC library. 
Issue mimber three focused on behavioral objectives, conuneuts and sug- 
gestions to educational consumers buying coirjimrcially available 
materials^ and advice from the JIPIE Institute* The last issue dissem- 
inated during the project period, issue four, discussed the extension 
agent program as a model for dissemination of information in Washington, 

C, Another article announced tlie coming of the second Information 
needs survey, 

Each nev;slette]' was brief, consisting of one sheet of colored 
paper (yellov?) with a printed single spaced text on one side only. A 
distinctive masthead v;as designed and used tlirougliout , In addition 
to the space allotted for one feature article^ a second Item was us- 
ually included concerning a service such as a printed bibliography on 
the featured topic available upon request, or a selected fact or 
statistic of interest to tlie reader. Copies of the newsletter were 
distributed to each teacher in the sixteen pnrticipating target schools* 
It was telt that the project ncwvsletter contributed directly to build- 
ing av;areness of project goals and served well as a vehicle for co!ii- 
iiumicallug inf orauation on innovative ideas and practices to the field. 
Copies of the newsletters are reproduced iu Appendices E, P, G, and II . 
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Under project funds, a diazo microfiche reproduction unit was 
purchased, aloi-ig v;ith a number of portable microfiche readers, The 
purpose of these units was to enable RIC and Project personnel to 
make full text documents of relevant materials immediately available 
to field personnel. These technological devices did> in fact^ prove 
to be very important and effective in helping to bridge the geograph- 
ical gap between the educational practitioner and the resource file, 

EEA's demonstrated use of microfiche readers and discussed the 
availability of microfiche reproduction to Individuals and small groups 
in the target schools* Betv7een five and six hundred sheets of diazo 
microfiche were used during the year and a half of the project period 
in which the F^EA's were on board and active. 

Some problems with the use of portable microfiche readers wore 
reporled by clients due largely to a certain inconvenience of t)iO 
particular microfiche readerc These readers V7ere bought sight unseen 
following the increase in price of a more desirab^•<^^reader'^*^rley did 
have a number of a dvantageous cliarac teris tics , Includl^ng reasori^ble 
price, portability, inexpensive replacement parts, and tlww had no 
motor. The iir^age vms cast on a white card which could be pt&ced flat 
on a desk top and covild also be adjusted to display on a \;all screen* 
The image was not viewed on a "rear projected" screen as is typical of 
most readers. Individuals v;ho have difficulty with the eyestrain 
caused by the glare from some of the standard readers might find this 
advantageous. 

The VUIP staff found the amanonia processing unit used for fiche 
to ficliC! reproduction adequate. Had slightly irore equipment funds 
been available, a thermal uiiit would have been purchased, txtrcne 
caution in handling 20^ Bainne nnunonia used for development is advis- 
able. Adequate ventilation is also an important factor. 

To encourage the awareness and use of microfiche and to stream- 
line and personalize the computer package given to clients, nev? cover 
sheets v7ero developed. The cover page was designed so as to identify 
the client's name and the title or subject of the search. It also, of 
course, identified Lite package as a product of the RIC* The second 
page outlined, step by step, the procedure of using the annotations 
and abstracts. Clients were informed through line drawings and in 
narrative fashion of the availability of complete ERIC documents on 
microfiche and of microfiche readers for loan. 



For inforr^iational and referral purposes, a Directory o f KR fC 
Document Collocti o ns in the VJashin gtoni n,C. , >)etropoli tan Area \:as 
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preparod* A copy of the directory is contained in tho Interim Report 
(ED 069 281), Completed In September 1972, this directory includes 
Infotmation on tho currency and completeness of RI13 microfiche files 
and indexes for CUE and RIK; the ninnber and availability of readers 
and reader-printers; user population and availability of the 
collection, hours and days open; telephone number of contact person, 
and exact location of ERIC collections of institutions in Washington, 
D.C. and the metropolitan areas of Virgir-ia and Maryland. This 
directory has pirovcd to be a valuable reference tool in helping 
clients when, for somo. reason, it was more convenient for them to 
utilize ERIC resources elsewhere, 

D. Development of a "Docunient Retrieval System" 

DRS is the acronyrn used to identify tho Document Retrieval System. 
DRS was intended to improve the storage and retrieval system of the 
RIC, so that the RIC could maintain its services to the increasing 
demands of teachers, counselors, principals, and other administrative 
and field personnel involved in the RUP while maintaining present 
staffing patterns, DRS was designed to handle report type documents 
in a manner compatible with ERIC, Initial operation V7as to be manual, 
with features adaptable to later automation. 

Knowledge and skills needed to enable RIC staff to plan, design, 
and Implement such a system were a direct outgrowth of two Civil 
Service Commission Training sessions attended in April 1972 and de- 
scribed in Section I. B, under '*Advanciiig Professional Knowledge and 
Skills of RUP Personnel,'' One seminar focused on the use of automated 
data processing in technical information systems, while the other con- 
centrated on indexing and abstracting. 

Both of these seminars were informative and helpful in planning 
And implementing DRS, Work on DRS coincided v.'ith an assignment from 
the Superintendent's Office to the Project Coordinator and others to 
develop and implement an automated information retrieval system for 
reports and documents produced for his office. A series of meetings 
took place, \7hich included representatives of the RIC, the Department 
of Automated Information Systems, and the Superintendent's 'Office. 

DRS was designed to remedy a weakness of all single tcvm indexing 
and retrieval systems, namely that the indexer is limited to a single 
identifying tcrui to describe a document « Clearly, the majority of 
works being published cover a variety of topics, and to assign a single 
retrieval term to such a document restricts the probability of re- 
trieval. DRS is a pre- and post-coordinating information svijtem. 
Each document is indexed under a number of terms, increasing the 
probability of retrieval. A document may be recalled tlirough the 
pairing of tca'ms in posL-coordinate searching. The chief advantage 
of a coordinate indexing system lies in the retrieval of documents. 
A main disadvantage is the amount of time necessary to process docu- 
ments. 
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In on actual search of DRS, subject tems are selected from a 
list of cnndldate terms and paired, Accession numbers ate scanned to 
reveal matchest DRS documents are retrieved by accofision nnmbor in- 
stead of by title, just as in the I^RIC system, A searcher is first 
referred to a document abstract, then to the document bearing the 
appropriate accession nur:iber» 

The components of the DRS system are defined and described 
below: 

1. TITLE CARDS, This is a set of 3 x 5 cards which contains 
the titles of all DRS documents, Title cards are main- 
tained in alphabetical order^ Their chief use is to pro- 
vide a reference to j^rocossed documents » Documents may be 
retrieved by exact title and the list helps prevent 
duplication of processing. In addition to the title, each 
title card contains the accession number of the documfint- 
These title cards can also be used in the traditional card 
catalog for title searches, 

2, LIST OF TERMS. This is an alphabetical list of indexing 
terms, synthesi^ed from the Thesaurus of ERIC descriptors, 
in order to save the indexer time. Terms may be added to 
the system at any time if it is felt that there is a need 
for a specific term and existing terms are not sufficient. 
Indexing tettns are also found on the SCAN MATCH CARDS, 

3, SCAN MATCH CARDS. This consists of a set of 5 x 8 cards, 
each of which lias a space for ono indexing term, ten columns 
each headed by a digit 0-9 and 25 rows. Document accession 
numbers are recorded by coluim according to the last digit 
of ttic accession number. For example, document 00123 is 
recorded in the column headed by the digit 3* (see Appendix 
I) 

4. DOCUI'iraT RESW3E FOR.M, TlUs is a fon^\ which has been adapted 
from the ERIC system, There are several fields in the 
resume form V7hich are used only with special documents as 
described later. Regular bibliographic fields or items are 
always completed ^ (see Appendix J) ~ 

The procedures for indexing and abstracting follow: 

1. ACCKSSIO^^ NlrlJlKR, Accession numbers are assigned to each 
document as the first step in indexing, DRS uses a five 
digit number* The accession number is recorded in the 
upper right corner of the document^ and in field 1 of thn 
document rcsune form. 
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2. DOCUMliNT RESUMU FORM FIliLDS, Fields 2, 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 17 
are rcscrvod for the Superii^endcnt ' s doc^uiients only* All 
other fields are completed for all documents, 

3. INDEXING-CATAT/DGING* Regular blblJLo^i^aphic fields are com- 
pleted. Vtcld 12, Subject Are5u<'''fs a single term referencCi 
This is a hierarchical refepefrtce which corrov^ponds to the 
"Subject*' area in a stan^a'rd catd catalog. Indexing terms 
are written in field Kach tern should be sot off from 
the others with a slash (/). 

y 

4. ASSIGNING terms; Standard ERIC clearinghouse guidelines 
suggest writii'ig a list of candidate terms which describe the 
document. I'nen the source authority is consulted to- determine 
the correct descriptors, Example: the candidate term Per 
Pupil Expenditure is listed as Expenditure Per Student in the 
Thesaurus, Expenditure Per Student is the correct indexing 
term. Indexing terms are usually listed in alphabetical 
order in field 13'. 

,5, WRITING THE ABSTRACT. The abstract should be written with 
the purpose of informing the eventual user. The abstract is 
used by the researcher (or reader) to determine the relative 
value of a particular document. Source of information for 
writing the abstract are the sumitiavy^ preface, or conclusion, 
or the document may have an absti*act which can be abridged* 

6. RECORDING, Accession numbers are recorded on each index term 
card, (also called the SCAN ^lATCH CARD). Referring to our 
example of "Expenditure Per Student," if this term is assigned 
to document 00071^ the accession number 00071 will be typed 

in column 1 of the scan match card labeled EXPEIJDITURF': PER 
STUDENT, Tlie title of the docvunent is then typed on a new 
3x5 title card. Initial articles (a, an, the, some) are 
placed at the end of tlie title. Each title card is inserted 
in alphabetical order by first key word, 

7. SAMPIiK Srj\RCH, A request is made on reading programs and 
academic achievement. These terms also happen to be the 
exact descriptors, T\;o scan match cards are pulled: 
READING PROGRAMS and ACADENIC ACHIEVEMENT, Tiie columns are 
scanned for matcJiing accession numbers ♦ TX-zo matches are 
fom-id: 00053 and 00047. Tiic document resvmics for these are 
checKed and those documents may be pulled if judged relevant 
to the request. 

The DIIS system has great potential. Already more than fifty 
documents fmve been fully processed into the system. The important 
thing is that the plan and its implenientation have been roali^ed, 
Continued support will ensure its continuation. 
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Eg Reorganization of In-llouso Information Files 

The General Research File (GRF) is the name for the Center^ s 
vertical files of fugitive iriaterials* The GRF is a major resource 
of the Research Information Center. Physically it consists of 12 
file cabinets ov 60 drawers of materials, organized under approx- 
imately 400 subjiiCt terms arranged alphabetically, complete v/ith 
an index of terms for cross indexing • The old GRF index liad in- 
creased to over forty pages and v;as growing* As more staff members 
came Into the RUP project, difficulty was experienced in retrieving, 
returning, and filing new materials in the GRF» Finally, it was 
decided to overcome these difficulties by adopting a more systematic 
and efficient Indexing system, 

The GRF is an example of a single term index system. Index 
terms must represent the contents of the document in a way that will 
provide for the future retrieval of information. The indexer assigns 
to a dociunent that siiigle subject heading that he feels best represents 
the content. Previously, tlie RIG had developed its own subject head- 
ing list but it v/as not a controlled vocabulary list. Under the plan 
of reorganization, the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors was adopted as 
the single legitimate source of index terms used in the storage and 
retrieval system. Consequently, index terms can be carefully regu- 
lated regarding spelling and grammatical form by utilizing this 
thesaurus as a standard authority. 

Essentially, the new indexing system adopted utilizes a ti,7o«level 
hierarchy using ERIC Dciscriptor Groups and ERIC Descriptors. Tlie 
ERIC classification Bciieme utilizes 52 descriptor groups of broad 
terms, each with a thrce-di^jt code (010 through 520). To provide an 
index or key to the Descriptor Groups, the three digit code is used. 
This code nun^ber appears tv.^o spaces to the right of eacli main des- 
criptor in the Descriptor Listing section of the ERIC Thesaurus, 

An overview will help. As mentioned earlier, physically the 
GRF consists of 12 file cabinets. Each file drawer is assigned a 
descriptor group mmiber(s) and labeled, for example, "OlO-ABILITIES"' 
or simply '^010''. All materials conceptually related to ABILITIES are 
filed v;ithln that drawor(s) alphabetically by descriptor. For cxar/ple, 
in thii drawer labeled ^^010'* one would find file dividers labeled with 
these descriptor lieadlngs: ''Academic Aclilevcmcnt , " "Academic Failure 
"intelligence," "Readiness," "Reading Skills," "Student Ability," and 
so forth, Lcliind each of those descriptor headings is to be found 
the actual file folders containing materials sucla as articles, brochures, 
monographs, and so forth on the particular topic, Each file folder is 
marked v;ith the descrlpLor group number followed by a slash (/), follow- 
ed by the aj)proprlatc descriptor term, Tlierefore, material on "student 
ability" would be labeled "OlO/STUDi^NT AlilLITY." Each item in tills 
file folder Is also labeled in tlie same way Cor storage and retrieval 
purposes. The folder tab m.^jy be labeled with the title of the document 
contained therein or vith some other indication of its general contents. 
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As materials arc processed for filing the indexor may assign a 
"candidate term" to the material, A candidato term is a prospective 
term v/hicli may or may not l)u a "legitimate descriptor/' Assigning a 
candidate term to a document is only the preliminary step in indexing. 
Candidate terms may be suggested by the title of a document, a sub- 
titlCj profacoj forev7ord, abstract, or summary. Source names, for 
example. Departments of Research and Evaluation, are not relied on 
for candidate tems. Tables of Contents are also generally avoided 
because they are usually too specific for single term indexing. 

The tndexer selects several candidate terms and then consults . 
the The saurus to determine if the candidate terms are valid descrip- 
tors. Familiarity with the Thesaurus is an invaluable aid to sug- 
gesting candidate terms. Experience has shown that the title of a 
document is often the single most valuable source of candidate terms* 
As a shortcut to Indexing, drop all function words from the title or 
subtitle (a, an, and, the, of, some, selected, etc.). Key words are 
frequently nouns (such as schools, teachers, taxes, salaries, etc.) 
modified by non-key words (such as elementary, urban, classified, 
etc.). Following are several detailed examples: 

1. The title of a document is The Education Professions 
Part II - Differentiated Staffing'!" A State of the Art 
Report . Key v7ords are "Differentiated Staffing" and 
"Staffing." "Education Professions" and "Report" are not 
key words because in this example they are too broad. 
The indcxer consults the Th esaurus and finds "Differentiated 
Staffing, use DIFFERENTIATED STAFFS," Upon checking the 
word "Staffing" the indexcr finds "Staff (Instructional)" 
use INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, Next to each of these descriptors 
appears the three digit code 380 which is the 38th descrip- 
tor gx'oup concerned v;ith personnel and groups ♦ 

At this point the indexer is faced with a decision, that is, 
which of those two descriptors to select. An aid to making 
this decision is the Coneral Refei*oncc File Tlie saurus 
developed in-house for use by the indexer for input or by 
the retriever for output. This file consists of 5 x 8 cards. 
Each card ity labeled with a dcs^criptor group mtmber. Con** 
tinning with ouv exair:ple, the indexer v;ould tvirn to the card 
labeled "3S0/r]:US0NNEL AND r.KOlTPS." lAst-nd alphabetically 
on this card are those few descriptors out of the niany in the 
full Thesaurus whifh are authorised for use in the GRF tit any 
particular tirsia. Upon checking this card, the indexer finds 
the term DI FF):Ri:KTIATro STAFFS is used but not INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFF. The final decision on selection is in favor of tiie 
former descriptor. The indexcr then places in the upper 
ripjit hand r.ido of tlie docuuiont cov^or the notation 380/ 
DlVFFRFI^TlATi'D STAFFS. Tlie indexln.c; task on this document 
is conpleLcd and llie docu;;scnt may he filed. New descriptors 
may be aiilhnr i?;ed for Lite 1^ht\s:nivns if needed. 
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2, The document title is Urban Teacher s Salar jesi The key 
word Is "salaries,** while non-key words include **urban 
teachers/' Upon checking the KRIC Thosaurus ^ the indexer 
notes the descriptors SAURIES and TIJACHKR SALARIES, Each 
of those tetitis is followed by the three digit code 220 
which is the 22nd dascriptor group concerned v?ith finance. 
Once again, the indexer refers to the GRF Thesaurus . Turn- 
ing to the 5 X 8 card labeled 220/fINANCE, the indexer 
finds the descriptor SALARIES but not TEACHER SAURIES. 
Therefore, the indexer would select and label the document 
220/SAURIES and place it in the file, 

3- An E valuatio n of the X YZ Reading Program is the name of the 
next document. The ^ey word is ^'reading program*," "Evalu- 
ation'' is not a key word because this example is too broad, 
Upon consulting the ERIC Th esaurus, the indexer finds the 
descriptor plus the correct spelling READING PROGRAMS along 
with the descriptor code number 440, Referring to the GRF 
Thesaurus , the indexer finds this item listed. He then 
labels the docun^ent and files it, 

TJiese examples are intended to illustrate some of the many varied 
problems that often confront the indexer as he goes about his work. 
Hopefully^ they offer some suggestions on how to approach the task of 
indexing and some tools whiclj arc useful in performing this important 
function. Several months of experience with this new system has 
proved its value to the staff, making their task of serving clients 
more efficient and more trouble free. 

F, Computer RetrievcTl Capabilities 



Not funded under the project grant but related to it insofar as 
information service c.apc^bility is concerned was the availability to 
RIC of the DIALOG on-line computer retrieval system of Lockheed 
Missiles and Sp<acG Company. Made available on an experimental basis 
originally by the U. S, Office of Education and later the National 
Institvtce of Education, the terminal was installed in June 1971 and 
was utlll^ied by RIC and RUP personnel tlirough July 1973, This ad- 
vanced retrieval system replaced the much slower and more cumbersome 
QUKRY batch mode system used from the spring of 1970 until June 1971. 
In return for the availability of DIALOG, the RIC produced various 
usage reports for USOE, hosted visitors from around tlic nation and 
foreif^n countries, and participated in periodic ERIC On-Line Users 
Conferences where various topics, issues y and policies related to 
terminal usage'-o.nd network development were discussed. 

Continuous efforts v;ere made by Center and Project staff to im- 
prove search perfonnance and overall teminal productivity* One of 
the Project ETA's wspent part of his vacation in California, While 
there on June 8, 1972 he visited a DIALOG representative at Lockheed 
Palo Alto Resc;arch Laboratory, Palo Alto, California after an earlier 
visit to the wcstoni offices of Sy.stein Dcvelop:aent Corporation (SDC), 
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The pui^poso of these Pieetln^s was to compnro DIALOG nnd ORBIT II 
capabilities and discuss the latest search strategies, 



Upon his return, the results of these visits were discussed at 
a RUP staff meeting on June 12» Attention was focused on irriprovlng 
RIG staff use of DIALOG search capability. Conference calls were 
made over the following days to tlie Lockheed representative to 
clarify some points, to Sharon Jewell, ERxC/GLIS to discuss her 
search strategy, and to Bob Douati of Lockheed to ask for a brief- 
ing on iiTiproving search performance. 

Bob Donati of T/Ockheed*s New York office was invited to the 
RIG on June 16 and presented a three hour refresher course to RUP 
staff members on Dli\LOG usage. He touched on three concerns of ours; 
namely, relevance, exhaustiveness , and speed. This course was most 
useful and resulted in a significant change in our search strategy 
and in our operators' utilijcing more of DIALOG^s search capabilities. 
It was felt that improved efficiency would result iw better quality 
of information resources. 

« 

In late 1972 and early 1973, the staff worked on a project to 
measure the productivity of each DIALOG terminal operator. This 
study had a two-fold thrust: identification of operator styles and 
standardi?-ation of some operating procedures. Without going into 
details of the study, it can, be stated that the DIALOG Operator Pro- 
ductivity Evaluation revealed quantitatively what had before been 
only suspected. Tiiare v;as a great variation in searching styles 
among the staff nienibers* For example, one searcher ran single con- 
cept searches (^'everything on staffing*') whicla yielded very high 4 
print counts. Another searcher selected an average of 22 sets per 
searcli*--the high; while another searcher was content to use an 
average of 10 sets per search. Tlie average elapsed time (the time 
from beginning to ending a search) ranged from 38.9 to 69.21 minutes 
for individual searchers. Monthly fluctuations in ten: . al usage 
varied greatly, depending on v;hich Individual accounted for the bulk 
of computer time. These findings liave obvious impl icatic!.s relative 
to cost of terminal operations, training of operators, and access to 
the terminal by staff menmers and others. 

While w:\<^ and remained a policy at RUP to encourage each 
staff member to pnrform his or her o\s^\ computer searching, computer 
usage standards v.^ere imposed as an outcome of tliis study, A goal 
was set to rechice the total number of citations or abstracts printed. 
Since Locklieed chaiges for each abstract requested, this would tend 
to reduce costs. Docreasin?; total elapt;ed time through pres true turing 
searches as mucii as possi])Ic was also set as an objective because of 
the cost of cori\puLer tiivio pet hour. Finally, it was decided to limit 
the number of sets per search win le maintaining relevance of retrieved 
items. This could be done by reducing the number of descriptors used. 
Stringing coriimynds and selectin^^ i: and R numbers resulted in consider- 
able saving of time, >'ore on the procedures adopted by the RIC tor 
on-line DfALOG si^archir*;; in:?y hv found in Appendix K# 
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G* liRTC Materials provided Lo Target Schools 



Plans outlined in the original grant proposal included provisions 
to each target school library of-'.certain specified materials including 
ERIC and CIJi: indexes, Processing of orders by the business office 
was halted due to a temporary freeze on spending > which included ttils 
project* Consequeiitly > vendors wore not requested to supply materials 
until late November and December 1971* 

The first items ordered arrived in late April and early May 1972. 
These included the 1969 and 1970 cuinmulative index to CUE and the 
annual index to RIE* Difficulty was experienced in securing back 
issues of HIE from the Governraent Printing Office (GPO) > especially 
bade ordered monthly copies, PREP subscriptions were cancelled by 
GPO and a complimentary copy provided the State IMucatior Agency was 
used to t^eproducc adequate copies, A notice v/as received with infor- 
mation that COM Infontiation Corporation was permanently out of stock 
of ERIC Tl^esaurij of which 34 copies had been ordered, A newer edition 
was published later and the order filled. 

As a result of these delays in receiving needed materials, the 
original intent of having the librarians and EEA*s train teachers to 
do manual searches using the tliesaurus and RIC and CUE indexes had 
to be dropped. Orienting librarians in the use of those materials 
x^as one of the major purposes of the training provided by R.I.S.E. oit 
February 2 and 3, 1972, The other objective v;cis to assist in the per- 
sonal negotiation process, and thin too, because of a lack of key 
resources, could not be accomplished. Consequently the librarian did 
not have the active role in question negotiation using the thesauri 
and in training teachers in LRIC search and retrjoval techniques as 
had been anticipated. The. EHA^s, therefore, had to assume responsi- 
bility for ERIC negotiation and training in search tech^^iq^las as 
oripinally propo.sed; liov^ever^ the target school librarian continued 
to take and chnnnol vecfucsts throu^.^h the ERA to the I^ese^iirch 
Information Center. PRrp, RUP and available CRXC materials were dis- 
seminated to the librarian when finally available. Additionally, the 
librarian assumed an exp^andod linkage role once prepackaged searches 
developed for the first Keeds Survey -jere sent to the librarian for loan 
to target school teachers » These materials halped to build a small 
but worthwhile classroot:i oriented body of information ix\ the school. 

Based on information derived frort observation and from the survey 
of the tar|>L't school principals, it may be said tliat the PRKP and tfie 
RIG and GlJh: indexes received m.odtirate use. Considering the problems 
faced in acquiring them in the first palce, this could be said to be a 
favorable result. There seems little doubt, Jiowciver, that groa(:cr 
usage could bo ensured v/itli proper delivery of orJcred materials and 
timely training in their use* A? a result of tl^c problems witli the 
indices^ greater reliance was placed on the VA'.n as an interpersonal 
vehicle to link him with Inf oriTi.it ion resources rather thcin depending 
on the li«porsonnli ty of t[\Q index. 
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CJIAI^'ER III 



Project Evaluation 

This section of the report deals with those efforts which con- 
stitute the formal evaluation components, The evaluation consists 
of two parts: 1) documentation of information utilizat'ton through 
case studies, and 2) a detailed analysis of school principals in the 
project . 

The objective listed below relates to the evaluation of the 
project: 

Determine the effectiveness of the program in the 
process of matching research information to the 
needs of the target school personnel* Effective- 
ness will be determined by evaluation of programs 
in the target schools which have been identified 
as having been initiated or developed as a result 
of either direct or indirect contributions of this 
program, (Objective 6) 

A. Information Utilization Documentation The Case Study Approach 

Considerable time and effort was spent in the search of a 
suitable manner to document information utilization. This in- 
cludrd^a review of the literature available in ERIC, input from 
staff of the Deparennents of Research and Evaluation and RUP who 
were experienced in the case study approach as used, for cx- 
ample> in psychology/ arid discussions with various uiombers of 
the NCEC/NIE staff and the Pilot States Project, In line with 
the oxperinjenla I nature of the project and in view of some 
worthwhile findlnr.s that resulLcd froin llils search, it was 
decided to pilot test the development of a modified case study 
approach called Information Utilization Documentation (lUD) , 
The selection of cases for documentation was left up to the 
individual extension agent; wlio performed the necessary follov;-up 
witli the client to document the utilisation process. 

The case studies were developed by the extension agents them- 
selves. Two items of possible interest to Kxtens:ion Av;ent in 
otiicr projects v;cvc developed in addition to the case studios. 
These are: 
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1) "A Guide to Preparing Information Utilijiation Documentation 
The Case Study approach^' found in Appendix L, and 2) ^'A Checklist 
for the Extension Agent Preparing Information Utilization Documen- 
tation" found in Appendix M» 

Eleven case studies are included in this report. Cases selected 
by the extension agent are from different target schools. The cases 
reported are representative of the type of clientele served and in- 
clude two principals, tv;o reading specialists, one math resource 
teacher, tv/o librarians j two regular elementary teachers > one special 
education teacher, and a ''program*' case study on the Center for Edu- 
cational Advancements Clients indicated a variety of intended pur-» 
poses of utilisation, including proposal development, classroom use, 
demonstration and staff development, advanced studies, prc3iam plan- 
' ning,- and others. Each of the cases documented had used project 
services more than one time. These individuals demonstrate the 
practical manner and diverse ways in which concerned educators in tlie 
school system, v;ith the aid of the extension agent program, translated 
educational research into programs and activities to meet the needs 
of students and school personnel. 

Cas e Study No. 1 
Proposal ftg yelopmon L for Training 
Conniuinity Aides to VJork in A n Open Space School 

The requester In thXs case was the principal of a small inner-city 
elementary school wit!i a staff of 11 teachers and 330 students, This 
school was an ESHA Title I school during the project period, Colnct- 
dentally, this client vras th first requester of the Research Utiliza- 
tion Project, The principal was a repeat user who strongly recommended 
the project to )ier faculty members. The request documented in this lUD 
case study was motivated by an earlier loan of materials on open plan or 
open space scliools. This topic v?as "Training Community Aides for Open 
Plan Scliools," The requester had previously contacted tlie Federal Pro- 
gram Unit of the D, C, Public Schools to determine the possibility of 
obtaining funding for a training program. 

This request was initiated in response to comiTiunlty interest in 
participating as paraprof oss ional aides In the new opG>n plan school. The 
extension agent was contacted to conduct a review of the literature for 
the funding proposal as is reconiniondod by the Title III Office, The 
principal was also referred by the extension agent to tlie Titlelll eval- 
uator in the Division of Evaluation for assistance in writing her proposal, 

A computer searcli of the CRIC file was performed and a bibliography 
of ^f6 items was generated. Prep Kit 12, "Paraprof essi.onal School Aides," 
and "Title HI Resource Facilitios-'^Open Space" were loaned to the client, 
printouts and other materials v;ere delivered by the extension agent Lhroe 
v;orl;ing days after initial contact. The principal requested microfiche 
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duplication after rcvlcv;lng the printouts. The cliont was later visited 
by tills tixtonslon Agent to deteiTninc tlie outcomo of the proposal » The 
principal reported that the proposal had been funded for $97,000 through 
ESEA, Title III. The requester then began to prepare ruxterials to, train 
14 community aides to work in the nev; open plan school. This client re- 
quested an additional search on dosigninf5 instructional programs for 
dissemination to her i'aculty in the coming year. 

The principal's coiment: was really glad to have this service 
available, Ue couldn^t have gotten the funding without your review of 
the literature." 

Case Study No. 2 
Report Development f or De cis ion Making i 
Related to noterogeneous Grou pings 

ItiD client in this case study was principal of a District of Columbia 
public eletiientary school. The client had taught in the school system 
prior to assuming the duties of principal, which position she has held for 
several years. 

The school is located in an area of the city vhicli has the largest 
Spanish-speaking population in the District of Columbia. Tl^ie area Is 
heavily Black and Spanish, but also possesses a significant number of 
Caucasians, During the project year, the school had an enrollment which 
exceeded 800 and a faculty in excess of 30* This particular school is 
part of the Model Schools Division in the Public School System, 

The requester was a repeat user. Previous topics searched for this 
client included: 1) dealing with aggressive behavior; 2) discipline as 
an aspect ol school morale and character; 3) dress code for students; 
4) corporal punishment and the law; 5) advantages and disadvantages of 
homogenous and ho teroyconcous groiipingSj and 6) motivatii^g disadvantaged 
youth. 

The najarity of the search requests for this client v;erc conducted 
througli a computer irted search of the ERIC files. Some searches involved 
a combination of manuaJ and computer ix-ed interrogation of Ihe URIC data 
base. The sioarch involving Lhe [greatest expenditure of time involved 
researching the advaut^igcs and disadvantages of iioino^^enons and hctoro- 
gcneous gronpin^js in olomcntary .schools. Tho extension agent received 
that request ^^hile v).sit:in;,> the client's sclu.)ol. The priitcipal ex- 
pressed intoJ'est In the topic hccatisc tJie qticsLion of ability grouping 
luid been rixprer-^sed as a top priority item for invosti^s^ition for t(]e Model 
Schools Div.ls:ion, V'iicn Llie oxtensjon aj^(;nt received Llio computer print- 
out, he nnaly?:ed tlie contents and iielected tho.^e abstrncLs which he con- 
sidered fiighiy relevant to tlie client's exjiressed cifoa of interest, 'Che 
agent then retrieved the nicrof iche doci.imeni and reproduced tiiein. l\o>:t, 
lie cal]ed to make an appoinltiient v;Lth tlie clleMi:, and wlieii it w:i:> eon- 
firmed, v;ent to the school wltli a portable render, taking along the re- 
produced nicroficiie and Lhe printout package. Upon arrvvii^g at the sehool^ 
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tho afjont infonnod the librarian of the completion of the search request 
for tho principal, wlio had initially channeled her request through the 
librarian. Then, he proceeded to demonstrate to tho principal how to 
use the microfiche and nlcrufiche reader, 

The extension agent reminded her that if any further assistance was 
desired, she could call hlin. Follow-up revealed that a "Report on 
Heterogeneous Grouping^' had been produced as a part of the Superintendent's 
Academic Acfiievement Project for review by the administrative staff of the 
Model Schools Division. The client v;as chairperson for the committee of 
this group, and she invited tho extension agent to participate with them 
in a symposium on the subject. In conjunction v;ith licr efforts in the 
Model Schools Division, a booklet with photographs was developed depicting 
the activities centered around ability grouping at this school* 

Other search requests v/ere filled using PREP materials, materials from 
the Contorts General Reference File, and by computerized searches of the 
ERIC data base, which produced relevant document and journal abstracts, 
The client indicated that she found t)ie materials concerned with improving 
teacher-student-parcnt relationship particularly useful in an effort to 
ittiprovo tlie school's image v;ith the community. In conclusion, the exten- 
sion agent recointly asked the client \7\\at caused her to continue using 
project services. The c3ient said: "You all have been so prompt in 
ansvrcring my request and I like the way you follow-up requests/' 

Car e S tudy_ .Ho v. ,3 
Planning a rr opram Vor Parental Involvement 

T3ie client in this case study was a reading specialist and was com- 
pleting requirements for tho Doctor's degree at a local University « This 
teaclaer's scliool was one of tho largCv^t elemontar;- schools in the public 
school sy^'>teni and is located In a densely populated neighborhood* Of the 
approxJinately fourteen Iniirdred studciits cni'ollcd in the school, all but 
one were Black, 

This teacher became aware of RIC/KUP services through the orientation 
sessions presented by the extension agent at tlie beginning of the project 
at a genera] fnculty rneciting, Tho client coiruT.cnted: ^^It didii't really 
begin to occur to rne \/iuit RUP wa;^ all about until I started receiving 
flyers about your project in my inail, and I decided to give it a try." 

Whnii the client approaclied t!ie extension agent vitli a specific re- 
quest r,he was in the proce:;s of trying to develup and put into operation 
a prograia of greater parent p^ir tlcipatioa in school activities, Slie vas 
Intere.oted in idenMfying e::eTnp1ary projects of this nature, hy conducting 
a manual sc»arch oi" 1 > e s c a r c 1 1 1 1\ K d u c a t • I on and Cuji.*rent I n d ex to Jo t ; rn c » Ls^ In 
ii!!iL^£iLL\^iI > ^'^^^ extension iip^unt was able to jdontlly several exenplary pro- 
jects iiwolvlng lIjo use of parents as school aides iw elementary schools. 
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Since the documents wore on Tnlcroflclio, he reproduced thorn ami arranged a 
loan of a protuble reader. Ihe client vms so interested in a few of the 
documents that slie purchased them from tlie ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS), In a later follow-^up conversation betv;cen the extension 
agent and the client in reference to the development of her parental in- 
volvement project, she com^nentod: was really shocked when as many as 
fifty parents showed up at the conmunity mooting to participate in develop- 
ment of the project/^ She further stated; ^'Many parents v/antcd to know 
where this had boon tried before, and if there had been any success, and 
I was well read on the subject because of the materials RUP provided me; 
therefore, I could answer their questions,^' 



The client in this case study was a very experienced classroom teacher, 
a reading specialist and chairperson of the Reading Mobilixatlon Team at 
her school. The extension agent commented that her classroom was alv;ays 
inviting because of the many teacher-developed and student-developed 
learning aids/ 

The requester's scliool is located In one of Washington's m.ost affluent 
areas and the population of the surrounding area is predominantly white, 
middle class, and well educated. It is in the second highest median in- 
come area in the District of Columbia. The librarian, who was in the 
position when the project started, has since retired > but her idea of a 
pet-lending library continued as a part of the library program after her 
departure. The sciiool's principal at the beginnin^^ of the project has 
since retired, llie new principal came from a school situated in a con- , 
trasting socio-economic setting. 

In a recent follow-up conducted by the extension agent on her re- 
quests for materials and information dealing v;ltii the concept of open 
education, she stated: '^The group I v:as working with on open education 
concepts was voluntary and had no official function; a 8"^*oup of teachers 
simply got togetlior and decided v;e needed to know more about tliis con- 
cept, since it is now official D, C, Board of Education policy," The 
extension agent loaned her documents on microfiche, a portable reader ^ 
and a prepared package on "open space" and "open plan schools.*^ They 
agreed that the ivost significant docuwnt was an ERIC report dealing 
with retraining traditional teachers to adjust to open plan schools and 
the open education setting. Project services > in this instance, came to 
be used follov;ing a jiveJy discussion aniong teachers in the staff lounge, 
wliich prompted a desire to become hi'ttcr ii\l;om^cd about the state of the 
art» The client further addech "Wlion X asked you for some information 

on learning centers, yovi helped me, so I figured I would try ngain 

it was most useful and practical," 
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Case Stnd y No, 5 
Rduca ttonal Ga mes - A Case Study 
of Classroom Innovation 



This requester is Q Math Resource Teacher In an elementary school. 
She holds a Master's degree in laatheniatics and is a former high school 
math teacher » Tlio school where slie teaches 1j a small inner-city school 
with a resident staff of 14 teachers with 300 students* lier school is a 
Title I School which hosts teams of pupil personnel workers, special 
resource teachers, and guidance personnel* 

The request which Is documented herein was for microfiche rcproduc- 
tion. The client had conducted a nianaal search of tlie ERIC materials 
placed in the school library through the Research Utilization Project* 
The request for microfiche reproduction Wt-Js received by mail. The micro- 
fiche were needed for a staff development demonstration. 

Tlie microfiche reproduction unit was used to reproduce sixteen docu- 
ments* Total staff time was 45 minutes (average for this type of service.) 
Tlie microfiche and a portable reader were delivered to the client the 
same day the request was received. Use of the portable reader was demon- 
strated at the time of delivery, 

The requester was visited approximately one month after the delivery 
of materials. She demonstrated several math garres she liad developed for 
her students utiliiiing principles which were stated in the documcints that 
had been reproduced. The client reported high interest on the part of 
co-x^orkers and students. 

During that folIov/-up visil> the client requested information on copy- 
right regulations for the purpose of possibly marketing certain games. 
This client later taught a workshop on math games tlirough a volunteer staff 
development and learning exchange program v;hich operates in the city. 

In the v;ords of tills teacher, "I was surprised to find the ERIC 
materials In the library here. 1 had used ERIC when I v/as in school. The 
librarian told me about your project and' gave me a request fot^m to send in. 
Having the documentvS on microfiche really saved me time.*' 

Case S tndy No, 6 

Ally i-XyiS^ JS2191L led^c On 1 o 
Use of >k»dia in Instruction 



The client in this case study is an elementary school librarian and 
holds a Master's degree in Library tScience. She is a fonner classroom 
teacher who has been a librarian in tlie D, C. Schools for over seven years. 
}lcr scljool is a large olcmentaj-y scliool located in Northeast Washington. 
Tlio staff consists of teachers with 880 students. "Jlie school iii the 
site for an in-^iorvice course offered for credit on preparing teaciiers to 
^vrnrU in oi)en space schools. 
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I'ho request which Ifi documented hcsreln was Initiated during an 
extension agent visit to the school. Tht topic wds teaching through the 
use of media, The purpose was given as professional development for on 
the Job application and advanced educational studies. The extension agent 
had been contacLed earlier in the year by this client for Information on 
the use of the video tape recorder in staff developTucnt and minilessons^ 
This school has access to a VTR, and the librarian wished to fapiiliariae 
hereself with VTR techniques. 

A coniputer search was coded and run. Ts/enty-seven items were re- 
trieved by the coniputer search. The printouts x^ere reviewed and screened 
by the extension agent. One journal article on utilizing media in in- 
struction was located in the in-house collection ana was photocopied. The 
information package v;as delivered to the client for a turnaround time of 
five working days,» 

The requester reviewed the abstracts and later called in a request for 
microfiche and a portable reader. The information which was provided filloc 
the itnmcdlatG need for material to use in coursework. The client indicated 
that she also planned to disseminate VTR and media techniques Co other 
teachers, fulfilling her role as media resource person in her school* 

This requester stated: 'H^hat we've gotten was perfect* We got the 
portable reader wlten we wanted it, and were able to use it for extended 
periods of time. This was most helpful. The extension service was very 
flexible around our^ needs, I got the materials right when I needed them," 

Case S tudy Kq 7 
Plann ing Library Services in 
An Op cm Plan School 

Tliis requester is a librarian in a sro.all inner-city school. She holds 
an M\ in Library Science and has participated in a staff development pro- 
gram for District of Columbia teachers, liie client is an itinerant 
librarian travel in^-^ batv/tien two schools. Her schools are scheduled to con- 
solidate and move into a nev/ open plan scliool in the 1973-74 school year. 

The request was initiatod during a field visit to deliver materials to 
another staff member. The librarian mentioned at that time t])at her school 
was converting to an open plan next year. She requested a bibliography of 
all available LRTC r-.aicrials on open plan schcsols and librar^^ facilities. 
The intcndoci vise of Information \/as professional dcvelopmont and library 
facilities planning. 

A preliminary manual search of in-house files revealed a dearth of 
good information on open plan libraries* Total searcli time v;as approxi- 
mately 45 minutes, A coi^^putcr searoli \k\^ selected as the primary re~ 
source due to the relative complexity of the request. 
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Thle computer search roturncd 26 items. The output was screened for 
relevance at the abstract level and was dulivcrcd to tho client with a 
turi^around time of six working days, A computer generated bibliography of 
articles and documents on open plan schools was prepared to supplement 
tn-house materials • 

The client contacted this extension agent v/itli a list of wicrofichti 
documents to be reproduced. The microfiche which ware duplicated contained 
floor plans of open space libraries and bibliographies of other sources to 
consult. This information was utilized in planning library services for 
the coming school year, 

This librarian said: "You know our school is moving into an open 
space building, 1 am concerned. about how this will affect my Hbrary pro- 
gram, Thoro was some good information xn the printouts you gave me, but 
there doosn't seem to bo tliat xmich in the KRIC system (on the topic of 
planning library services in Open Plan Schools)," 

Case Study No. 8 
Establishing a Rolrif orcc\r!ent SchccKiJ.c 
J'^or a Rea ding C lass 

This client is a classroom teacher of grades 2 and 3 combined. At 
the tiiT.e of this case study the client held a Bachelor's degree in Educa- 
tion and v;as completing requirements for a Master's degree at an area 
university. The scliool v/liere she taught is a small clcr.^entary school 
locatcid in far Northwest Washington, The staff consists of six teachers 
with 130 students. 

The client had previously consulted tlie library at her university 
for inforfiuit ion about the effects of reward scli-'idules on the reading 
achievement of elt^rneatary school children. The client contacted the 
Research Inforr.ation Center by teleplionc to request a cor^^putor search on 
l\Gr topic. Tiu: output of tlto ori^'J.nal computer search v:as unsatisf act:ory. 
The extension accent was then contacted by mail t^sivig a Field Search He- 
quest fonn v/liich AvT.s davcloped for cli^ints in targi;it scriools. The purpose 
of the inforrptation request was two-fold: for iirumecilatc use in completing 
a course aiijsi gnn:er» t , and tlie. client was interested in applying rescarcJi 
findings on rev;ard t^ establish a reinforcement schedule in her reading 
class* 



A second convputor searcli v;as coded and executed. Retrieved iteris were 

viev;ed wlillc on-line to. insure relevance, Tot:aI search time including 

coding occupied Tiiinutes, ptinUnas were ivtailcd to tl"iC client for a turn-* 

around tii/e of l;hree working days. 

Thirty-tv;o items were retrieved. All documents v;erc reviewed to check 
r^ilcvance at the abstract level. One Journal article \■n\c^ located >uid in- 
cluded with the printouts, Tlie carbon copy of the priuwouts was u.^ed to 
create ^f^^ i:iCorniation packap,e on "Reward" for the in-hout^e files. Tiic 
cli.<.::it v;;is coritaetcd about ouv^ \.\»ek a^Lor liiallinji; pr^ntotlt^^, Reason for 
contact was to check on tlie rclovancc^ of retrieved itoius . The clicirf 
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expressed satlsfac Lion with tha resulLs and wanted to know v/hore ttio 
documents wore located, Tlic extension agent explained services of micto- 
fiche reproduction and the loan of portable readers to target clients, 
The client then requested six inicroficlic to be repi'oducod. In this case 
the client carae In to pick up the microfiche and portable reader. 

Tiie client surmncd up her experience by t'.nying: "I found some of the 
journal articles. Vihat 1 needed v/ere research studies on reward. All of 
that intormatlon was in the 11}:W (LCRIC) reports. 1 will be able to use the 
information in my class ---- there's a volunteer who will be helping and 
1 can share the information witli her.'' 

Case Study N d 9 
pcvelopin g Classrooni Learn inj^ Stations 

The client In this case study is a young teacher at an elementary 
, school in the southeastern section of Washington, Dc C, She is pursuing 
, r her Master of Arts in teaching degree at Trinity College, v/here a 

graduate prograia in training teachers to work more effectively v;ith inner 

city children is offered. 

The client's school is one of the largest elementary schools in the 
District and is located in one of the most densely populated areas of the 
Nation's Capital. Its students are drax/n front the lower socioeconomic 
levels of the ci ty . 

The client's information needs involved an oxauiination of affective 
and cognitive leai'uing processes at the prescliool level. This teacher v/as 
interested in enhancing and promoting tiiese learning processes through 
classroom learning stations v;hich she v/islied to establish* 

The extension agent manuaUy searched Pves oarch In 1- ducat ion and the 
Cu rrent Index I'n I'ducatLon to quickly and accurately idoritlfy some 
relevant clocurr^uts. The agont \;as able to identify thirteen '*good" docu- 
ments fro.-:! J\R1C, all of v;hioh wore avalic>blc on iiiicrof iche. Duplicate 
microfiche docninents v;ere I'eproduced, and tlie agent called the client to 
make the necessary arrangements to demonstrate to her the use of a povtrnble 
reader. 

Difficu]f:y was CKperieuccd in getting some journal articles becauiu^ 
of the i\arrovr .uid spi-^c lal ij-icd nature of the topic but tiiis v;as overcome 
v/itii the asro.stancc of Liio KKA library, liiis is one of mnny instances? 

other libraries \?cre ulukI to ruippJemont the re-sovu:ces of the Research 
Information Center, The uxtension .ii^enl pointed out that tc-acUers have 
oftrn reported a proieronce for journal arij.clcis, Tlie agent, commeutod 
that this may he due to the lcri^^;t:h of ctu civcrny^t article as compared to a 
report J plus their general availability z\\u\ convenience of usoo 
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The client in this study commented! "With tho tremendous ornount of 
sophisticated research to be read and applied in a classroom project of 
tills nature, teaclicrs like mo in a large elementary school need all the 
assistance in this respect that we can pet," 

Cnso Stvidy Mo, 10 
De volo p in^^ Childron ^s Self Con copt 

Tho rcquev<5ter in this study is a special education teacher. This 
teacher had been a reading specialist before moving into this new 
speciality. Sh^ had been taking courses in special education and had 
received recognition for her work from the Special Kducation Department, 
This teacher was also in charge of the staff development program at the 
school. In relation to this> the extension agent reports that he demon- 
strated the iMucational Products Mini-Kit developed by the National Center 
for Kducational Advancement^ DSOE, at a staff development session at this 
school. The Mini-Kit is an audio-vis\ial package consisting of filmstrips 
and cassette tapes which deals with a scries of eight validated learning 
programs of interest to elementary school teachers. 

The school is located in one of Washington's most heavily populated 
Spanish speaking areas and has a irtixturc of Spanish speaking, 13lack, and 
White children. A public library is close by, and it operates a program 
supportive of school activities. Many faculty members at this school used 
the ERIC materials supplied by RIH^ to the school library. 

This teacher v/as concerned \7ith developing a program to enhance the 
self-concept and self-imago of some of the students in her school* She 
remembered a ten year old article in a journal on this i.opic and inquired 
if the extension agent could locate it for ])or. Tlie extension agent con- 
ducted a computer i?2ed search of the ERIC data base and selected certain 
very relevant articles and documents from the abstracts. Area university 
libraries and the V>FA library \>'ore couLacted regarding availability of 
journal articles. Those jonrual articles available v/cre photocopied an 1 
also sent to the client. Appropriate microfiche v;ere c^lso reproduced, and 
a loan of a portable reader vms arranged* During the follow-up, it was 
learned that this teaclier had devised a sclf-iiiiage program which she was 
using v;ith some of her special education students. 

This teacher's comrr.entp echoed those of many others not so documented, 
when slic said: ^'IJiTA services are invaluable because of the hours of a 
tcachcr^s v/ork day; teacljors very seldom have time to go to the public 
libraries, and searching takes so much time/' 
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Case SUidy No , 11 
Servlce.s to an Operaei.n^^ Projoct 
In Prograrii P lanning and Dc veJoprnon t 

The **cliont" In this case ntndy is really a nimibcr of requesters 
who have in coumion the planning and developmcvit of programs for teachers 
through the Center for educational Advancement {CEA), a teacher center 
funded through the U,S» Office of Education under the Kducation Profes- 
sions Development Act. Tlie CEA v;as one of four such pilot projects 
across the nation funded by USOE. In Washington, D.C*, the Ci'A is geared 
toward providing services to teachers of students from pre«kindergarten 
through 9t:tk grade. The project is h&aded by a Director and four Assistant 
Dtrec tors/Coordiiiators , Hach coordinator is responsible for one of four 
program areas of the Ci:A, narnoly, Curriculum Development, Staff Develop- 
ment, LVlucational Programs in Urban Areas, and Information Disseminationi 

T^^ro junior high schools and their feeder elementary schools in 
middle - low socioeconomic communities v/ere selected for participation 
in the CEA Project-. One extension agent provided personal linkage ser- 
vices from RUP to the staff of the CEA as they planned activities for the 
Center and participants from its target schools. Orientation sessions 
were provided to CEA staff by the extension agent and RUP staff. Requests 
were made by members of tlie CEA staff for activities related to project 
components mentioned above. Other services from RIFP included computer 
searches of the ERIC data base, printouts, microfiche reproduction, loan 
of portable readers j and so forth* 

Many searches v;ere perfonned for CEA staff. One such search concerned 
approaches to conducting v;orkshops. An EUIC document entitled 'Mlow to 
Conduct a 's^orkshop'' v;as idont:ified in a search and was, accordii^g to the 
requester, used in v:urklng with small groups of teachers to help tliem solve 
teaching/loarning problems. Anotlicr CVA client reported that a request 
for information pertaining to behavioral objcctivt^s was utilized in a 
workshop on preparinf^ Learnirig Activity Packages, 

According to reports of the coordinators in the project components, 
the materials and services provided by KIJP to CEA helped tliom be more av;are 
of prof cs^:;ional maturlals in tho areas of their respective rcr.ponslbllil'i es 
and were useful in the planning and implemontation of a number of specific 
programs. 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this stttdy vjas to evaluate the impact of the 
Kesccirch UtiliJiation Project on jyixteen public elcnicntary schools. A part 
of the UUP Aws using educational extension agents to make principals, 
"librarians, and teachers more av;are of research resources in the Research 
inforniation Centtir of the VJashington ^jchools* 

It was liypothosi'^ed that the Project vould positively influonce 
the, nutr,!>cr of vefiearch requests and principals* attitudes. Results, based 
on a sample of sixteen principal n uliopc attitudes v^erc asj^csscd by a 
specially constructed attitude rating; scale, supported the hypothef.es and 
demon^U rated the favorable impact of the project. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE IMPACT OP TllK RKSI^ARCH UTILIZATTON PROJHCT 
ON PRINCIPALS' ATTITUDES AND ON TIIK USK OP 1NF0K.MAT1ON SERVICBS 
BY TKACllKKS m) anii:R field PlCRSONNliL IN 16 TAHGIVf EI^iMliKTARY 
SCHOOLS or TltU DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Introduction 

For the last two years, among the primary program objectives eet 
forth by the Superintendent of Scl\ools in '^The Superintendent's 
operational Tasks 1971-1972/' the goal of. raising the level of academic 
achievement of students in the areas of reading and mathematics lias 
headed the list. But even before that, a modified version of a plan 
presented by Kenneth Clark, called "A Design for the Attainment of High 
Academic Achievement for the Students of the Public Elementary and 
Junior High Schools of Washington, D. C.,*^ popularly known as the Clark 
Plan, had been implemented in the schools, 

Thoi R<ireareh Infontoliori Center (UTC), (see Appendix A), through the* 
Department of Research of the Office of Planning, Research and Kvaluatioti 
of the I), C, Public Schools, prepared and submitted a proposal to ttie 
Office of Kchujation in April 1971 for the cstabli shmi^nt of a Research 
Utili^^ation Project (RDP) (see Appendix R) . The U. S, Office of 
EducatioTi awarded tlie contract to the D. C. Public Schools, and funding 
began in June 1971 for a period of 18 months. 

Tiie selection of the 16 target schools was determined by the fact 
that they v/crc a part of a program evaluation system. They had been 
selected for inclusion by a multistage stratified s.implit'g method based 
on" cnrolli,]cMit and goograpliic arv^as. Also il was iioped tliat the existence 
of additional data on the<^e schooltJ might prove to bo of benefit for any 
^uture correlational purposes* 



llie project director, the project coordlnntcn> and the assistant 
project .coordinator wore already on the staff of the Office of Planning, 
Research and Evaluation whfn the project began. A frec/o on the filling 
of vacant positions and tl^o general fiscal crisis experienced by tl;e • 
D* C. Public Schools at that tline^ hov;ever, caused a delay in staffing 

0 

the rest of the RUP positions, so that tvjo of the three linker^ did 

not join the project until January 10, 1972, wliile the third linker began 

May 1, 1972* 

The project director of the Research Utill?iation Project was the 
Assistant Superintendent for Research and Evaluation, Departments of 
Research and )^valuation, Office of Planning, Research and Evaluation, 
D. C. Public Schools. She had final cidininistrative authority over all 
aspects of the project, and a portion of her tine was committed to the 
projoctt 

The project coordinator of the Rl-P v-^^as the cooi'dinator of the ^ 
Research Infon-iatlon Center and reported directly to the project director. 
Fifty percent of his time v^'as corr.nitted to the project. Wis duties in- 
cluded the day-to-day ydmlnistration and supervision of the project 
staff. -Under tlic i;i^aeral supcrvisioi^ of the projt^ct director, the 
coordinator was rof^ponsiblc for the project j inclviding coordination 
v;lth other dcpar tru?.nts and target schools, training!;, purcha^:i.ng, evalu- 
ation, project rci)0)'ting, and so forth. 

The assistant project coordinator vas directly rosponsihJo to the 
project coordinator nnd assii;tcd him in tlie various day-to-day activitio.-; 
of tlKi project. Slic va^^ also respoiislh lt> for collcctluf, and tabulating 
data for monthly and other rt^portln^; th it \;orc rL'tjuirod for project 
evaluation- 



Linkers arc resource persons wlio disseminate research Information 
to schools. On-the-job training for the first two linkers began 
January 10, 1972 and extended over a period of two weeks* I'he third 
linker bosan her training May 1, 1972. The librarians of the target 
schools > v;ho were to play an important role in the Project > were trained 
February 2 and 3, 1972, Figure 1 (Farr, 1969) schematically depicts the 
role of the linkers in the flow of educational knowledge, and the role 
of the gatekeeper, which in the Research Utilization Project was assigned 
to the librarians. 




Tlic Flow of Ilducational Knowledge 



Tl;e nain purpose of the Ucr^carch Utilization Project was to trans- 
late rctioarch into educational practice at the ini^tructional level in 
the D. C. Public Schools, with the initial er.phasis In the area of 
reading;. To effect tlio link belwc^on the roi.;ourcos of the RIC and the 



needs of key field personnel — teachers, principals, librarians » and 
reading specialists — liaison researchers (the linkers previously 
mentioned) v^ere used to acquaint target personnel with research find- 
ings and to provide information^to classroom teachers for initiating 
and developing pro^^rains. 

Statement of- the Problem 

The purpose of this evaluation vas to assess the effect of selected 
aspects of the Research Utilisation Project on the 16 target schools 
which were part of the pilot project* 

This study has the following objectives: 

1* To deteiT.iine how infornation supplied through this project 
or by project staff was utilized by detemining if any projects were 
initiated or developed as a result of t)ie RUP 

2. To assess user satisfaction with HUP products and sei"vicos 

3. To ascertain the nunibc<r of searches that were conducted since 
January 1972 due to tlie HUP tar^,ct schools 

A. To obtnin the reactions of Large t school principals to the RUP 
5i To ascertain v;liat use was n?adt; of material placed in sicliool 

libraries by the Research Utilisation Project rmd of what value this 

raaterial wa? ► 

Central to the RUP \jc\s tlio concept of Ihe previously mentioned 
linker, also known as "linison rcr.oarcher "knowledge linker*' (Parr, 
1969), "county agent" (Uensun, 19G9) , "change agent" (Gootlson antl Haiiinics » 
1968), and "Inf orniatiou specialist" (Paisley, 3968) > wl^ose function it 
was to provide a link het\:oen researcli soutccri and the practitioner in 

C - ■. . 



tho flold, to Identify local educational problems and needs, refer them 
to tho URIC Office for ati inioiriintlon search > trnnsiait findln^is to the 
teachers, and initiate new research efforts vhen Information needed for 
problems could not be located* 

Reviev; of the Literature 

The science of knowledge utilisation is a new field, v;hich began 
err.erging in the 1960 *s (liavelock, 1969)* 

The concept of the linker is an outgrov7th of the agricultural ex- 
tension agent concept » and soma of the same principles apply to both 
concepts (Farr, 1969). Akinbodc (1969) studied the degree of Coiranuni- 
cation between farmers and the agricultural extension service and found 
that extension agents nay influence the nature of contacts by the 
emphasis they place on particular uiethods. 

In the area of job satisfaction and performance, rnv^iii (1969) studied 
the effocLb luac relate to the degree of involvement of county staff 
ii^embers by the county extension chalnnnn in decision ir.nlclng. He found 
perceived involvement associated vith bolli the level of job satisfaction 
and the pcrf ormance of county stnff ineiriberft* 

In the field of education, change takes place very slowly. Rhodes 
(1969) spoke of the reluctance of educators to engage in innovations, not 
because itmovations lack validity, but because they may require of the 
educational practitioner changes in role, scheduling, space allocations, 
etc* Today^s problem, according to Lavin (1971), is oxen^pltf icd not by 
lack of available kno^AOodge but by Ic-ick of utilisation of educational 
research, which is cavjscd by l\\o i;.ip e:dst,ini' in thu system of knowledge 
transfer* 
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Rhodes (1969) described the Kducotlonal Syutcm for the Seventies 
(ES '70) demonstration network whicli vms concerned v;ith creotlnB a 
climate that encouraged innovation and exi)erlmentation. The ES '70 
Project dealt with the problem of how to facilitate an effective process 
of institutional change which would start with a school's physical and 
personnel resources and would penriit it to evolve more relevant and 
appropriate means to support learn-^ng. In the project, F, Shelley and 
Company > Inc. , a multldlscipline organization in educational manage- 
ment and information systems, was assigned the task of linking agent and 
was responsible for viewing each activity in reference to Its effect on 
the whole. The company was charged with collecting and analyzing data 
and relating scliool needs to research and research-funding agencies. 
The company also disseminated research Information to the schools and 
Could develop new itieans of facilitating the exchange of Information 
necessary for decision riaking. 

To ensure that most effective use is made of research, Lyons (1966) 
believed that research personnel should be available to help In the 
implementation process. 

As described by Farr (1969) > the functions of a linking institution 
Include: 

!• Anticipating areas of concern among members o£ the target 
audience 

2. Turning to resources and g.itherlni^', information available on 
the subject 

3. Selecting the most salient elements 



4. Sununarl^ing 

5t Drawing conclusions 

r . 

6» Presenting review of literature in an easily readiblc and 
digestible form 

7. Effectively disseminating the information to the people vho 
need it 

Duties of field agents vjere seen by Louis (1970) as: 
1. Helping educators identify educational problems 
2* Preparing educators* requests for inforr.mtion 

3. Helping educators develop approaches and plans in problems- 
solving or innovation 

4. Assisting educators in utilJ 'nation of data 

5» Helping educators to plan aud to iniplcnout: research inforirjation 
Havclock (1970) included two additional areas of concern in v;hich 
the change agent should build a collaborative helping relationship with 
his client and try to naintaln this relationship. As a last step he 
listed the importance of generating and ip.aiulaining a problems-solving, 
self "-roncv/ing capacity. 

The Office of Education pilot tef;ted the extension agent concept in 
iSoutli Carolina, Utah, and Oregon in 19 70, in order to develop, test, and 
demonstrate ways in which state edxicat3onal a^»enciey could furninh in- 
forniation to local, educators. Sicbor's evaluation (1972) of the PiloL 
State iXisscniination Program fovuul thai. 'Afield agents" woru reaching 
cducatiorial personnel closer to the classroom who in ihoir trainj ng were 
less likely to have been exposed to educai Jonnl rrst^arch or imiovationr. . 
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"Field agcntfj'* in those three stattis vere found to render bettor 
assistance than others (e^fi, a large proportion of curriculum and in- 
structlon exports)* Cliouts of field agents implGmentcd now practices 
as a result of information or assistance they received; they had a 
hifihor utiliKAtion rate than non-tai^'^t clients. 'I^hc conclusion reachc*d 
in this study v;as that the personal assistance of the "'field agent" 
accounted for the differential rate of use, and that the field agent 
acted as a catalyst to the client. 

In addition to tlie grant for the extension agent concept awarded 
to the C» Public Schools, eight other research centers v;ere funded 
for the fiscal year 1972, 

Since the Research Information Center is the State ?]RIC Office in 
the District of Columl^ja, the research information resources and capa- 
bill ties to support a project like the HUP were already in existence. 

In evaluating a program as extensive as this there arc certain 
litiitations that should be kept in mind. Goodson (1968) listed the 
following: 

(1) Inability to control vaviablas to the extent that effective- 
ness exclusively of t}ie clumgc a[;enLs can be measured; 

(2) Attempting to r:easiire an ongoing process ii"istead of an end 
product ; 

(3) Lover validity and reliabili ty of attitudinal and behavioral 
types of surveys as compared to norc objective data, 

Havelock (1970) cori-uonteJ t]\at ;/lien a project like this is evaluated, 
many i;UMhnirnb3e bmu-fils r-I^^ht not be gc;neratcd for one or two years, 
even thougli the: progr.ii;i v;cM'i-^'d perfectly* An ear] lev evaluat ion ir,ie,ht 
^•^\*cal "no effo.ct'^ vhen a real effect was still emorglng. 
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Godson (1968) offered Ihe following crltoria for an evaluation of 
this type: 

1, Positive changes in individual behavior and attitudes toward 
Innovation and change; 

2, Developing a climate conducive to innovation and change; 
3* Positive clianf^e in innovativeness of a school system; and 
4. Hie system^ s 'ability to be self-starting or self-renewing, " 

Hypot heses 

Hyp ^ thesis One 

Since it is theoriiied that a helping ond interprofessional relation 
ship increases participationj it is expected that the number of searches 
Initiated in the target schools (in the RU? Project) between vTanuary 1, 
19 72, and June SOy 19 72, i r than t-lie nuiviber or searches 

initiated In a coinparable nur.ber of non-target schools during that 
same time period. The target schools had already been jirevioufily 
selected for participation in the pilot stage of the Evaluation System. 
The selection was by merms of a nultistage stratified saini)ling r.:ctliod 
based on enrolJinont and geography* Because of the availability of data, 
it was decided to have these same schools be^coiiic the RDP target schools 
(see Appei>dix C) . Non-target scliools were siinilarly selected by a 
multistage stratified snrapJing method based on earollinent and geography. 

It is expected thfjt there will be an increase in the total nunibe r 
of searches conducted bclwecu January 1> 1972 (the lu»f;innlng of Ihc lU'P 
Project), and Jut\e 30> 1972^ over tlie n^Jiriber of seai*ches conducted 
between January 1> 1971, and Juno JO, 1971. 

AC " 9 - 
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It Is expected that the number of searches conducted for the target 
schools between Match 1> 1972 > and June 30, 1972, Is more than tlie 
number of searches conducted for these schools between March 1, 1971, 
and June 30, 1971. 
Hypothesis Vout; 

It v;as theorized that general satisfaction is related to interpersonal 
Involvement and is increased by a helping and interprofessional relation- 
ship* Thefefore, it is hypothesized that principals at the RUP target 
schools have positive attitudes toward the RUP Project, 
Hypothesis Kivo 

It is hypothesized that there is a direct relationship between 
the ciifiuuat Of resGci;:ch information and services supplied ~lo RUP target 
schools and RliP principals' attitudes toward the Project. 

Research Deisign 
Sampl e 

The sanjple consisted of the sixtecni principals from the KUP target 
schools. FjftGen of the principals were wonen; fourteen of the principal*^ 
were black, while two of ther.i were white, \s1ien interviewed twelVe of 
the sixteen principals were active, two wore retired, one had left the 
school system, and one Wcis serving for the principal, Inforr.iatiou on the 
sex, race, and status of the sixteen rando:nly selected uon^-tnrgct school 

4 

principals was not nvnilablc, 

- \0 - 
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Data Gathorine Ins tvumen ts 
Rcaearch fte qucst For m 

Thlis form (sec Appendix D) > which v;as used to gather data on the 
clients o£ the Research Information Center, consists of five sections * 
Urid collects data pertaining to the client's position, how contact v?as 
fiiadCi purpose of the Information ^-tqucst, statement of the research 
probJ-imj dates when the request was made and filled, resources used, 
tlrae required, and search results. The client could complcto hts part 
of the form In 'five raiuutes* A sii^iple tally of these forms yielded 
the nuinber of searches. 
Princi pals* Attitude Kating Scale 

The numerical rating scale (see Appendix K) , which was constructed 
especially for the RUr Project, consists of 18 Iter^s pertaining to the 
Research Utiliiiatlon Project and to principals' opinions concerning 
this project. It was designed to obtain answers' to the following: 

1, Attitude of respondents toward the RUP Project 

2. Attitude of respondents toward the "linker*' 

3i Respondents; opinion of frequcucy of searches conducted for 
the school and for the principals personally 

4» Use Liade of searches conducted, specifically if they liave re- 
sulted in new programs or new teacliing techniques 

5, Principals' opinion of librarians* and teachers' attitudes 
toward t!ie px*ojcct 

6, Use Oi: KRIC materials placed in RUP schools* 

; Tlie questions x^ere arranged in cither increasing or decreasing order of 
= f nvorabloncss • 
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So orin fi. TwolvG of tho oiahtccn items on tho Principals' Attitude 
Rating Scrtle were Rcorod from one to four. Tlac response that vas i^ost 
fdvorablo to the Kesoarch UtlUaatton Project was assigned a value of 
four> the next most favorable, a three, etc., so that the least favorable 
response was assigned a value of one. Six of the items were scored either 
one or two, the latter being the more favorable response, and s>ne being 
socred as less favorable* Ttie individual item scores were sutmned to 
obtain a total scorci If all questions were answered, the possible range 
of scores v;as from a low of 18 to a high of 60* 

Reli ability. The reliability of this rating scale was not tested. 

Validity > This rating scale has face validity. 

Procedures 

Data for determining the nurr.ber of searches Initiated in both the 
target and non-target schools betV7een January 1, 19 72> and June 30, 1972, 
were obtained by tallying the number of search request fom^s for those 
schools for that time period, SimilarJ.y, data for determining tho niLTiber 
of searches initiated between January 1, 1971, and June 30, 1971, were 
obtained by tallying the number of search reque^it foms for that time 
period. The same procedure was followed for deteriainlng the number of 
searches conducted between March 1, 1971, and June 30, 1971, and for those 
conducted between March 1, 1972, and June 30, 1972. 

P.UP principals^ altitudes wciiM measured by means of the Principals' 
Attitude Hating Scale* Ihis liistruinent was protested on the two prin- 
cipals v;ho had rctirod, v;ith tlie IniUjaimcnt being admi nin tore J to them At 
.-their hornctr* On the basis of the cxiierlence gained froi:i these i\:o trials, 
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the Principals' Attitude Rating Scale was revised, and for the s^tko of, 
ensc In scoring, It v;an taade completely objccltve. 

TJie Principals* Attitude Rating Scale wa6, in most cases /brought 
to the principal by the' project coordinator and his assistant, who had 
tnadc previous appointments to sec the principal (see Appendix F) . 
Each respondent was' askeJ to choose from ainong either two or four 
alternative choices. All but three of the principals completed th^ 
rating scale in the presence of the project coordinator and his as^sistant 
these three principals mailed the completed questionnaire back. All 
questionnaires were corr.pleted betjj^een Novethber 17, 19V2, ejrtd Janvary 10, 
1973# The questionnaires were then scored according to the previously 
constructed scoring k&y. The scores were thou svinutied and ontercd on 
Fortrfln Coding; Forms, according to the precooH tructcd Coding Manvial 
(see Appendix G) . 
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Results 
Ariount: of Use 

In Table 1 aro the monthly number of searches conducted between 
January 1 and Juno 30> 1972. The total numoor of searches for the 
target schools (168) Is 56 times the number of searches conducted for 
the non-target schools (3) • This finding supports the first hypothesis 
namely, that the number of searrhes initiated in the target schools is 
greater than the nuraber of searches conducted for non-target schools 
dutlng this time period* 

Table % 

Comparison of Number of Searches 
Conducted for the 16 Target and 16 Non-Target Schools 
BetV7een January 1, 1972 and June 30, 1972 





Number of 


Searches 


Month 


Target Schools 


Non-Target Schools 


January 


5 


0 ' 


February 


33 


0 


March 


42 


0 


April 


47 


0 


May 


15 


2 


June 


26 


1 


Total 

Jan< - Jvme, 1972 


168 


3 



er|c 



- lA 
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The ntunbor of searches conducted for the six months » January through 
Juno, 1971 > was compared with the number of searches conducted for the 
six comparable months of 1972 (see Table 2)* Monthly totals for 
1972 were larger than monthly totals for 1971, with the exception of 
the month of June, An obtained chi-square of 25*4255 with 5 degrees of 
freedom Is significant at the ,01 level. This finding supports the 
second hypothesis. 

Table 2 



Month-by-Month Comparison of the Total Number 
of Searches Conducted by the RIC Staff Between January 1 
and June 30, 1971, With the Total Number of Searches 

Conducted Between January 1 and Juno 30, 1972 



Month 


Number of 


Searches 




1971 


1972 


January 


97 


118 


Febiuary 


73 


139 


March 


116 


163 


April 


76 


129 


May 


71 


111 


June 


125 


100 


Total for 
6 fJonths 


• 558 


760 
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A comparison o£ tho number of senrchcs conductcjd for the RW target 
schools for two time porlocls--Murch 1 to Juno 30| 1971, and March 1 to 
Juno 30, 1972— Is depicted In Table 3. TIig total number of searches 
conducted for RUP target schools in 1971 is only 1, with Hay b^lng the 
only month during which a search was conducted. Monthly totals for 
1972 range from a low of 16 for the month of May to a high of ^7 for the 
month of April. The total number of senrchcs conducted for KU? target 
schools in 1972 was 128, a substantial increase over 1971. This finding 
supports the third hypothesis, . 

Table 3 



Comparison of Nvuaher of Searches Conducted 
for the RUP Target Schools DcLween March I and June 30, 1971, 
With Searches Conducted l:etvcen March 1 and June 30, 1972 





ScHVclieP for nil 'J"fu-f;c.t 


Schools 






Year 




— — 

April 


Mny 


June 


, Total 


1971 


0 


0 




1 


0 


1 


1972 


/.2 


/.7 




15 


2/i 


12S 



Pttnctpals' Attitudes Toward Tlte Projec t 

* 

RUP target school principals' attitudes toward the Project were 
oUcitcd in questions 2, 3, 8, 11, 12, 13, lA, 17, and 18 of the 
Principals* Attitude Rating Scale* Their rating of the program for 
those who used it Is compared with their rating ot the program in their 
school overall in Table 4. All sixteen principals gave the project a 
very high or high rating lor users of the services, whereas only one 
principal gave the program the highest rating in her school overall* 
Seven principals gave the program a high rating in their schools 
overall> while seven others felt it was not effective overall. 

\ 

Table 4 * 

Principals' Rating of RUP 
Program for Urers and 
in School Overall 

(N=16) 







Love 


I 0 f 


Rat 


1 n 


c 






Rating of Program 


Kichest: 


Rating 




Rat iufi 




Rat iiu; 


Ko K 


oppoitse 




M 




N 








N 




For Users 


8 


50.0 


8 


50.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


In School Overall 


1 


6.3 


7 


/»3.8 


7 


A3. 8 


I 


6.3 
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Principals • feelings rcfiardtng the expansion of the project wore 
explored in two question*i> one relating to expansion of the program with- 
in their own school and one relating to expansion of the program to the 
rest of the school system (see Table 5). Twelve of the sixteen princi- 
pals favored expansion of the program within their schools > while four- 
teen out of sixteen 'were in favor of providing the KUP services to the 
rest of the scliool system. All principals who had voted in favor of 
expanding the RUP program within their a^n schools also voted for letting 
other schools have these services too. 



Table 5 



Principals' Answers to Q\iestions 
Uoveallng ThcJr Attitiidos 

Toward the Research Utilieatiqn Project 
(Two-Choice Qiicstions) 
(K-16) 



Question Ko. 



13 



1^ 



Variable 



Talking of Program 



Kxpt'Hnslon of Prop,i'am 
Within School 



Kxpausion of Projwatn 
lo KoM of School 
System 



T 



'J'viip of KOSTIOHFO 



Favoi-ftble 
(Yes) 



15 



12 



93.8 



75.0 



87.5 



Unfavorable 
fNo) 



N 



No Response 



N 



C>.3 



6.3 



6.3 
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In r<?ply to thcs question if principals likod the program, it wiil 
be seen in Tnbla 5 that fifteen out of sixteen principals, or 93- 8%, 
liked it. Ko unfavorable responses were given^ but one princlp&l failed 
to unsv;er this question, 

A composite of the six four-choice questions demonstrating the 
principals* attitudes toward the Research Utilization Project is sho^m 
in Table 6. No unfavorable responses were given by any principal to any 
of the six questions . Except for one question, which concerned the 
rating of the program in the school overall, at least twelve out of 
sixteen principals* responses (or 75%) fell into the highly favorable 
or favorable category. All sixteen principals gave a higlily favorable 
or a favorable response to the question relatinjj to the helpfulness 
of the progrnm to users* Principals were about evenly divided on the 
question relating to the effectiveness of the prograra in t}ie school 
overall* 




Table 6 



Principals' Answers to Qjostlons 
Revealing Thoir Attitudes Toward 
the Research Utilisation Project 
(Four-Choice Questions) 



(K«16) 



t 


* 




Degree of 


?avor able nc s s of Kosponso' 






Question 




Highly 
v'avoreblQ 


Favorable 


Xcutral or 
Slightly 
Un- 
favorable 


Jnfavor- 

nble 


No 

Response 


Total 


Number 


Variable 


N 


% 


K 


% 


li 


% 


H 


•/. 


N 






3 


Helpfulness of Program 
to Principals 


5 


31.3 


9 


56.3 


I 


6.3 


0 


0 


1 


6.3 


* 

100.2 


8 


Satisfaction With 
Extension As^nt 


4 


25.0 


10 


62.5 


1 


6.3 


0 


0 


1 


6.3 


100.1 


11 


Helpfulness of Program 
to Users 


8 


50.0 


8 


50.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100.0 


12 


Rating of Program in 
School Overall 


1 


6.3 


7 


43.8 


7 


43.8 


0 


0 


1 


6.3 


100.2,. 


17 


Value of Material to 
Principals 


3 


18.8 


9 


56.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


25.0 


100. 1 


18 


Re comnej^y^^^^^f 

Program to Others 


6 


37.5 


7 


4^.8 


2 


12.5 


0 


0 


1 


6.3 


100.1 
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Table 7 shows how each principal answered the tvo-cholce questions 
and the foulr-cholco ciuostions related specifically to prlnoipals' 
attitudes toward the Research Utilisation Project. Following each 
8roup of qucstlons-th.t Is, following the group of two-choice questions 
and following the group of four-choice questlons-ls a colu.n that shows 
the .can for that particular set of questions. .1. Last column repre- 
sents the aggregate .can of the two- and four-choice question .eans/ 
which was obtained by adding these two .neans . 
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The Wst possible negroj-ato moon is 2. and the high.sfc possible 
con.blned, or oyf-rogato, n,oan is 6, plnclnfi the nldpolnt of the possible 
range 2-6 at /i. 

As can be seen ,nore easily in Table 8, which depicts the frequency 
distribution of the aggregate nieans. both the mode and the median of the 
a88rep,ate ..onus are 5.00. ll.e midpoint of the possible range is 4. The 
assumption is that any score lying above 4.00 denotes a favorably - 
attitude, while scores falling below 4.00 would indicate unfavorable 
attitudes. Table 8 illustrates that fifteen out of sixteen scores, or 
9^.%. fe;i above 4^00 on the aggregate n.ean. while only one score fell 
be% that point. The n,edian and n.ocie of the aggregate ,.ean lie above 
the midpoint of the range, and ten out of sixteen cases fall at or 
above th^,n.edian, with only six cases falling below it. These "data 
support fourth hypothesis, that KUP principals have positive atti- 
tudes towar^^the RUP project, which was the case with fifteen out of 
sixteen principals. 
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Table 8 



Praquoncy Distribution of Agfjrcgato MGons 
Basod on Tv/o-Choicc and Four-Choico Questions 
Relating to Principate' Attitudes Toward RUP 



Aggregate Kcan 


f 


6.00 


1 


5.80 


2 


5.67 


1 


5,40 


1 


5,17 


2 


5.00 


■ ,3 


4.80 


1 


4.67 


1 


4.50 


*2 


4.40 


1 


3.67 


1 


Median =5,00 
Mode =5.00 





Infomation concerning the principals' uso of RUP services 
and materials is presonted in Tabic 9 while data in Table 10 display 
the frequency of such use. There was a slightly greater use by 
principals of RUP services than of RIL', CUE or PREP materials 
(81 •3% vs. 68.8%), as illustrated in Table 9. 



Table 9 



Principals' Vse of Services 
and Materials Provided by the 
Researcli Utilizatloa Project 

(N«16) 



Category of Use 


Amount of U 


s 


e 


Number of Users 


Percent 


Services 


13 




81.3 


Materials (RIB, CUE, PREP) 


11 




68.8 


As was already evident in 
pals used RUP services at some 


Table 9^ thirteen out 
tiiTic, This statistic 


of 
is 


sixteen prlnci 
verified and 



refined in Table 10, Wiile tliree principals > as is indi cated in both 
Tables 9 and 10, never used RUP services, eleven principals, or 68,8%, 
used the services one to five times. One principal used the services 
six to ten times, and one principal iiidicated she had used RUP services 
more than ten titr.es (see Table 10)* 
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Table 10 



Frequency of Principals' Us6 of 
RUP Services 

(N-16) 



Catctgorles of Frequency of Use 


Numb or of 
Principals 


Percent of 
Principals 


Never 


3 


18.8 , 


1-5 tivncs 


11 


68.8 


6-10 times 


1 


6.3 


Moro thau 10 times 


1 


6.3 



P rin cipals ' Opinions of Teachers' and I>ib7:arlan5 ^ Dse 
Principals of the RUP target schools were also questioned regarding 
their perception of their teachers' and librarians' use of the Rl^P, as 
well as their opinion rc^^ardiug the percent of their staff usinf; project 
services. Although data are missing on three librarians, whereas data on 
teachers are co;np]atCj a glance at Tablet 11 sliws that the reiDaining 13 
ilbx^arians u«ed tl^e RUP either a lot, as was tlie ca.se with four librarians 
(25%), or soxcy as was the case with nine librarians (56.3%). Teaclier 
use of the RUP services was put by nine principals (56.3%) into the 
'*sojr.e*' catei'ory and by seven principals (A3-SrO into the *'very little** 
category. (See Tabic 11.) 
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Table II 

Principals' Porcoptions of 
Toachers' and Llbrnrinns' Use 
of the System 



Frequency and Percent oC Use 



Target Group Evaluated 


A lot 


1 


\ 

j Some 
1 


% 


Very 
1 Lit tie 


% 


Missing 
Data 




Teachers 








56.3 


i 

1 7 

1 

1 


43.8 






librarii^ns 




25.0. 


9 


56.3 

1 




1 




3 


18.8 



As indicated in Table 12, thirteen out of sixteen pi-incipals 
estinated that up to 25% of theii- staff availed thcniBelvcs of RUP 
services, vjhile two principals thouj;ht that HUP use by their staff 
ranged betweeit 26 and 50 percent. 
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Tabic 12 



PrlncipDls^ Perceptions of 
Percent of Staff Ufiing Project Services 



• 


(N=16) 




Extent of Use 


Staff Using 


Serylcos 




N 


Percent 


Up to 25% 


13 


81.3 


26-507, 


2 


12.5 


No tesponsfi 


1 


6.3 



Principals' perceptions of the feelings of teachers and librnrlans 
toward the Researcii Utilisation Project were explored In two questions 
of the Principals^ Attitude Kaling Scale, and the results are presented 
in Table 15, Principals perceived no unfavorable attitudes toward the 
project on the pait of either teachers or librariansi while very favorable 
attitudes vere perceived for eight librarians (SOZ) and for the teachlnft 
staff of three principals (JH.S% of principals). V^'lien both very 
favorable and favorable attitudes are co;nUinedj twelve principals 
(755i) put their teaching staff into either of tlicse caLogovlos; thirLoon 
principals (S1.3;0 placed their librarians into either of these favorable 
catoportes. 
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Table 13 



J 



Principals' Porci^ptlongof 
' Toachc-rij' and LibrrtrJnns* Fcclin/iS 
About tbo Research UtlUzatlon Project 

(N-16> 





l> 


ft, p 1 


roe < 


r* f F fl V 0 r 


d b 


1 e n 1 


i 8 a 




Pirincipols' Opinions 
Regarding Staff 
Attitude Tovard 
RUP^ 


Very 
Favor- 
able 




Favor- 
able 


% 


Keutral 

i or 

Slightly 
Favor- 
able 


1 


favor- 

?.blQ 


% 


p 

No 

'Kfcsponsc 


y. 


Teachers' Feelings 


3 

\ 


18.8 


9 


56,3 


3 


18.8 


0 




1 


6:3 


Librarians' Reactions 


S 


SCO 


5 


31.3 


0 




0 


1 


3 


18.8 



^ 

In order to determine how many new projects » programs* or teaching 
techniques were Initiated as a result of the Research Utilization Project, 
principals were asked to respond by selecting from among four categories* 
The categories and the number and percent of principals who chose each 
category arc presented In Table 14, 
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Table 11+ 



Number of; Kev7 Projects, I'toi^rains, 
or Teaching Techniques Uosulting from RUP 



Kesponso Category for 
Number of Pror;rain<5 


Number and Percent of 






Percent 


Konci at all 


2 


32.5 


A few (2 or 3) 


10 


62.5 


Quito a few (4-6) 


3 


18.8 


No response 


1 


6.3 



As can be scei*) in this table, the majority of the prlncipaJs (62,5%) 
believed that the Ueser*rch Uti.Uxation Project was respoj^j^ible for two 
or three projects. l\s-o principals (12,5%) thought that no now projects 
were traceable to RUP, v:hereas three principals (18,8%) attributed four 
to six now projects to tht^^^nct^of tlie program. 

For the purpose of .asccrcai niiig if any correlation exists betv;ecui 
principals' attitudes and the ruuabor of soarchey conducted for the tnr^;ct 
schools, both Pearson Product-Moraent; (r) and Spear.nan Kank-Oidor (rho) 
corjclations were ruar Ihc I'c^irson Ptoduct-Moniont correlation between ulic 
Principals' AttJtude Katin^; Scale and llio nvnber of searches conducted 
for the tartlet jichoo] 0* The Spoariinn Hank-Order correlation for 



the same data wos .11 nt the .66 level of confidence. No rclaLlonshfp 
was found in either one of these tests. A matrix detailing the various 
Spearman correlations between total number of searches conducted for the 
target schools between January 1 and June 30, 1972, and the nine 
attitudinal itons of the Principals' Attitude Rating Scale is shovm in 
Table 15. Tlie figures significar.c at the .05 level are starred, which 
would be considered significant in this study. 
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Tablo 15 



Matrix Showing Correlation Between 
Total Niinibcr of Searches and Principals' Attitude 
Score Based on Variables 2, 3> 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, and 18 
of Principals* Attitude Rating Scale ' 



Variable 
Numbers 


V 


a r 


1 a 


b 1 


c K 


u m 


b c 


V 8 




26 


2 


3 


8 


11 


12 


13 


11 


17 


18 


26 




-.20 


-.25 


-.21 


.33 




-.13 


-.04 


-.23 


.14 


2 






,A7* 


.^49* 


-.26 


.21 


.A5* 


i63* 


.38 


.36 


3 








.81* 


.30 




.42 


AO 


.60* 


.69* 


8 












(.01 


.38 


.38 


.34 


.56* 


11 














.29 


.02 


-,11 


.47* 


12 














0 


-.02 


.01 


.34 


n 
















.65* 


.16 


.35 


14 


















.23 


.32 


17 




















.23 


18 























f 4 



* Significant at ,05 level or better, f 

Pearson Product-Moment (r) Sinn of Variables 2, 3, 3, 11, 12, 13, 1^, 17, 

18 vlth Variable 26 = 0 

Spearman Correlatloa Coefficient (rho) Surn of Variables 2, 3, 8, 11» 12, 

13, 14, 17, IS with Variable 
26 ,11 at .66 I^vol of Confidence 
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This tjihlii'oC the relationship b&iwc«n attitudes and uumhex of 
scafipnea shows ';!iat only one item, Wtmbc/r i2, correlates at a .05 
rlcyol of slgn;tflcancj^ with number of Searches » This Item questions thd 
Principals ^ovt t^oir rating of th^^'^program in the school overall, and 
the" cor^^G^tlon, though signif Ic^t , ,1-^' negative. This table also shws 
other c<)trelations 'a^aong the va/fous Atcma of the test that are signifi- 
cant qA the »05 level or bett/r» r/r instance » there is a correlation 
between BQtisf action with t^c sen'icos of the extension agent and liking 

of/the program and betwee/i satisfaction with the services of the exten- 

/ 

sion agent and help|;^ilness of the program* 

■/ 

The fifth hy^<>thesis> that there is a direct relationship betvjcen 
the aniO\mt of research information and services supplied to RUP target 
schools and HUP principals* attitudes toward the Project, was not 
supported* 
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Uiscuysion 



One of the objectives of tliis cvaluatioa was to assess the l)npact 
the RUP project has had on the total number of searches, This was doner" 
In two ways, Searchcf^ conducted for target schools vrere compared V7ith 
searches conducted for non-target rchoors> and the number of searches 
before the Researc^^liliijation Project entered was co^iparod with the 
nvunbcr of searches after the RUP entered the schools. The Impact of 
the RUP, as shown by those two indicators, was liideed great. 

Another objective of this study> a detGi"ialnation of principals' 
satisfaction with RUP products ai^d services, resulted in two divergent 
\ findings. Whereas aH principals gave the liUP the highest or a high 
rating for those who had used it> principals' ratings of the RUP in 
their scliools overall was considerably lover. Thii vrould point to the 
fact that those principals and tenchors who had used the KUP found it 
very helpful, but that there was not enough awareness of the project in 
the schools t 

Measures intended to gnugc principals' attitudes toward the Research 
Utilization Project rhco:ed tliat fiftoc-n out of sixteen liked the Project 
and held favorable attluades toward it. No principal disliked the 
Project, 

Closely related to principals' satisfaction is their opinion re- 
garding expansion of the program^ both v?ithin Ihc target schools and to 
the entire school systcau The majority of the principals fnvored ok^ 
pansion of the project; twelve out oi sixteen favored expansion of the 
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program within tlieir ov;n schools, nnd fourteen out of sixteen v,'ere in 
favor of expansion to the whole school system. Ihis overv/hcltiilng vote 
la favor of expansion underlines the need for greater i^wareness cited 
above. 

J.esB frequent use of materials placed in tarcet schools, such as 
RIE and CUE Indexes and PREP Kits, than of RUP services generally is 
probably due to the fact that the exLcnsioa agents (linkers) appeared 
at regular intervals at the schools to remind the staff of tlie avail- 
ability of their KCiivlces* 

Oiie of the most important aspects of this evaluation \7as deter-- 
mining the utili>2ation of inf oi'matlon in the form of new projects i pro- 
grams, or teaching techniques initiated or developed as a result of the 
Rcsearcl) IklliicatiDn Pj'oject. The majority of the principals reported 
that the V7as rrjrponeible for some neu' ])rojects; only two principals 
attributed no ne\v p>"ojGcts to RUP* 

An invcstijjatioa Into a hypothesl^^ed direct relationship betveen " 
principals^ attitude.^ nnd number of searches conducted for their schools 
sho;;od that no sucia relationship oKlsted. This liypothesis v?as not 
supported, possibly because searches were conducted mainly for teachers 
and librarians, rather thnn for principals. 
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Concluslcnf? 

Data colluctcd and analy;5Qd indicated tlial the Research Ul:ili^ation 
Project vas recponfaiblo for a largo increase In the number of searches, 
both v;heu target schoolB were compared with non-target schools and when 
ta-^got schools were compared with thcraselves during RUP and non-RUP 
time periods. These data support the hypothesis that a helping and 
interprofessional relationship, In this case cxeniplified by the educa- 
tional extension agents (linkers), increases participation. 

Data also indicated that fifteen out of sixteen principals held 
favorable attitudes toward the Research Utilization Project, as elicited 
by the attitudinal questions of the Principals' Attitude Rating Scale, 
The hypothesis that satisfaction is related to interpersonal involvement 
(in this case RUP) and is increased by a helping and interprofessional 
relationship (the linkers) is thus supported. 

Tlie direct relationship that was hypothesijced to exist between 
amount of research inforfnation and sei^'ices supplied to RUP target schools 
and RUP principals' attitudes toward the Project did not materia!! iic , 
It must be assuined, therefore, that the niunber of searches coiiducted for 
the iichools Wi^s independent of principals' attitt'des toward t:he RUP, 
The data, than, do not support this hypothcs'is, perhaps due to the fact 
that the senrchci^. were conducted mainly for teachers and librarians, 
while tlie quciitlon-j I'/ero a^ked of the principals, 
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KccoiamCind cations • ;v 

This study affirms tlie problem stated by Lavin (1971) that a gap 
exists In the fsystom of knowledge trai.sfer*, and that this gap causes or 
contributes to the lack of utilisation of educational research. The 
project supports the finding of previous research in demonstrating the, 
effectiveness of the personal contact rendered by the educational 
extension agent, as this contact led to a large increase in the number * 
of searches ^ind contributed to l^ighly favorable attitudes on tlie part 
of the participating principals. 

This project did bridyc the gap betv;een the central research re- 
sources fiold personnel by utilixiu^; the interpersonal linkage 
concept of the educational extension agent, It is, tlicrefore, rccom- 
snended that the extension n^ent concept serve as a model for the 
development of a system-•^;ido infortnation disscr^unat ion syster.i, 
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APPE.'IOIX A 



AFFILIATION: 



HOURS: 



'- '.-^ iu;sKARc:i tn^^oiimation ci:f;TKR 



Dcpartr^'iiLs of Rci5?Cvirch and Evaluation 
Divi?;ion of F^lcitmtnf,, Resicarch and Kvaluatlon 
Public Schools of the District of CoJuir.bin 
Suite 10ri» A15 Twolflh Strccit, VJ. 

Telephone (202) 347-6727 

0£en - 8:30 A.M. - 5:00 P.M. Mond.^y^^Fr Jdny 
Closed - Saturdays, S,undays> and liolidays 

Dr. Mildred P. Cooper, Assistant Superintendent 
Dcp3rt:;:c'nl,s of Resoarcl; and Kvaluatlon 

Roger J. Fish, Coordinator 
Research Jnforration Center 




ruRposn:: 



The Center was ovv^ntiizcit} in 1969 to assist the profcssionnl staff 
of the I)lsLric\t ScEjoo);^ in projects involving educational resear-:h. 
Research inior^iation collected, stortid* retrieved^ and disseninated 
tcvard this objective* 



• Bo.^rd of FMucation 

. DCP? Teacbcrs and Other 
tducatlonal Prrsonncl 

. Central and Field Acninistration 



. Federal and District Af,er.cies 

. CoTTitnunity Groups and Otlier 
Local Organi/^ations 



VISITOKS: 



RLSO'JPXF.S: 



Visitors arc velcor.;"* to nse the inf orr.it von rer:'ources in tlie Center. 
Tn c Con t C' r y l a f f, v U I I oca I c and re t r : o v e r,a z e r i a ] for you. 
Assistonce in the usc: of inde:-:es and .guides will be provided. 

Car/! Car.iHn' with author, title and subject entries. The Library 
of Ccr.^rk'i^s CVas.^if icat ion is used. 

r^rij^dical C_£l aloe lltts atJproxir^ately 100 periodicals in the Ccntor, 

V_er^jcnu Kile contain.-^ docui-'c-nts cnJ ':"ilerials ou a wide variety of 
t-d'icat ic^;. 1 i ^uibj c: ts ♦ 



Carr<:-nt._ Ir.rlox to _hMirr 
aiiLi s^::M. i.t to 'iriicJus in l\ 

over ^J!i i;'.ic.-i t itr.M 1 ]■ 'ji'ivils t\ich 
cutrolat C u :;r/.::5 il c*r.r\ ^:: ; i .iniau 1 i \ 



in Kdiicraion (C]Ji-.) ir; a cor.;>reiieriti; i vc auth,->r 
I i G 1 d of d uc a t i o n . CI. IT. i *. •» d e 
^ lU h vie h a uwo t a L i on.^ a i :d is 
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R\'s« ,-irrh i* n Vincation is i i-.onihly ab^U :m<: 1 1 r.r. fUM'Vfco of rhl^ 

Fdu.^r i ifx.i.i "i IvL :-.>,iri ..'s t a i ot :->.'a i i-n (N/tii^^r (t-l'C). '"IK ii.; a\i^^:<>r-- 
sub ; ci" t * i n . 1 1 Uj L i <-»n j n h">; to <ioci:', t-n t :^ p.] r t a i n i nr. to »'(iiu"v*.t i ov. i ) 
resc.^rel,, IhiT-e and MicroHc^io ropit"-:! oT tha docur^M^si^ are 

;'"air!f J i i> u in th^- (.'.•;■ tpr. -^o iili'rs vui r^'jAi'i-\tr\\\{cry^ mc a^',^^! 
for Vii"V'i .i',\ of de»'i!r.^,";a :; . 
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PREP: 



PREP (Puttin;* Rcisrjnrch Into Kducntlonal Practice?) Is a 
cooperative j;orv ice offcrr.-d by the Office of Kdacation to 
State Uepar t;rcntfi of Education. l^HK? pulls together the 
best thlnkiii/^ "of rc?;c<irchc' is on specific educ.ition.il topics 
and expresses iheir findin'r;^ in nonteclinical 2.'in^u.:ii',c . The 
Research Inr orpation Center reproduces and distributes surtniry 
copies on rcqiiej^t. i'ull rt-porLs arc riviiilable on loan, ?r£P 
Is also included in KIE and is available on microfiche. 



HISIOKICAL Sore hlsforical and archival materials on the D. C, Public 

DOCUMENTS: School Syste:. is available for use in the Center by visitors, 

These Includfj reports oi Superintendents and Hoard of 

Trustees ftor. 1845 throu^Ji 1932 . 



EDUCATIONAL 
RLSTAKCli SERVICE; 



KLVSCLIPPINXS: 



STATISTICAL 
REPO?aS: 

n'KKT AND 

FJN.v;ci.\L 
^^Vit".HIA^s: 



Throupji a subscription to the Educational Research Service (EKS) 
of rhe *iKA and the A^SA, the Center has direct access to an 
extensive source ot current inforination r.ud research on edvjcation 
not readily available clsev'ncre. Inde>:cs to EKS publications are 
available for use. 

A file of cJ.ippinr.s cu loccil nevr>p:3pers is maintained in the Ccntc 
Articles ate filed by subject ratccr. An index is avaiLible for 
referer.ce» Clippings are also posted a^3 a current awareness 
activity of the Ct^-nter. 

Current and hisiorical pnblij^hed statistical reports of the school 
£jysLeci are avail.ible on pupiLs, perKoii::el ;jnd buildings. 

Also available for reference is selected published inforratior. on 
Federal, state, and city school finances » as well as D. C, School 
buG^.ets . 



AVAlLAJilLITY OF 




Potential clientr^j of Center 
P '1 t^J' ?.OL-t • 'j" 1^ i 3 ri r 1 u d er. 
direct :jupporc <jf scliool r/ 
services; are available on a 
Cn t c '3 f^r I T : Oliver ii . > e r s^, 
I>j strict, or ether Iccnl l^.* 
services in .-jccord viih the 
in terns of sc'nool systen c 
Trust be sub:'! it ted in ^.Titin 



Depart nt^i 



:^^3earch and 



Ccj t e r\ 1 1 i : V.r.o 1 oy^ e.s i> [ 
d c J i ;r ; f.r d u. j t o r. r n nd e r r*. r :k-! 
project;^ .n e vt^U-o-c* to u ^: 
cate;;ori cs I r.ud Zi. Co:";h' 
upon approve '.'riiton re<:ii/ 
iV'par trerts oJ ■>o'.»\trch 
indicate the ri- \k: .n tiio 
such a /se.irch i. M I dirf,'Ct!v 
of such a r,<M rch t ccu'^ii t w 1 
Center sraF f vi I ] bo ':i.\\'])y 
of cor'putcr ►rcluv; .1 f 



sfrvices rray be ftouped as follows: 
individuals or ;;rouos in%'olvcd in 
stern pro5:ra- >. Coriputor r.nd other 

priority basi,^ to those individuals* 
^;|JcV^ as cop;:'^n:],T lye roups , Vederal , 
i i^cies or or ranizat ions , arc jiivcn 

no l J re and purpoiic of their request 
porational ^tioritics. These requests 
; to t^o Assisir.nt Super intendcnt , 

:!vn lu i t ion . 

trie school ^ystcn and Oiher students 
u.'iLe v)rrt or Involved in Lather 

Center fncilities^ as are those in 
Li'T ^jervicer, v- i i I be provi<!»'d only 
;-l Lo the A:;r»3 -t sint Super i nl or.>*.cnt , 

:>/aUiUion. "nAr. l<^tter ihouU! 

rr.nir'T.t and .i ^il.'ti'rent i iid i oat i nj'. ^.ov 

h-n.et i t the c'wov } javUot-. . t.\octa ; eii 
}l foUciV .ui:>rr»»w-a 1 < i the vi iiti'n rt'Cii.' 
tn provlrle infi'rr.at ioTi tin the .iviilabll 
t't^ b.Tsis Ire". rut:;idc .".our v".i. upon j 
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APPUf;'ji.x « 



nn UIC project: for TeaclioiT* .-snd ol hov rield Personnel » 

V^asluM)/t on J D»C« 

Tho RcTidinj?, l^oscirch Ut ili^.nti on Projcicl: vas funded in U\'^.'^hlnp,ton, }).rj. 
in July, 1971» In direct svipporV oT D,C. TublU. School sy.sten objcclivcr, 
to raif:e reading achiovcficnt of ihr. \>u\)ilv>^ tho Dcpar tirenVs.of Rese-irch ond 
Evaluntinn, throiig'n the j'.cscnrch information Center, extend speciril research 
infornntlon services Iv 16 clc^PienLary schools on nn expori u.cntril b::s.'s, En- 
phnsis in Ih-is project is^ on readin;:» To effect the linl; hcL\7een rosonrcas 
and prac'-ilionev > two Educational Iz/.teusion A^'onts (T-FA's) arc v/orkin;'. 
throvrji tnr;-;et r.cUool librarians to supple-.ront local school information 
rosourccjs and services available to each school's Reading Mobilizat i o.^. "Jeam 
and oth(:r key i n s t rnc t i onal personnel char^'cd v;iLh tiie responsibility for 
iiopr ovc!. cnt of rending acliiovemcnL , A third j^xt.ensJon A^^ent v/ill be active 
in providiu^^. inf.onv.at i on services to tho Yeaciier Confer, n special pr.ojcct 
in r^ducr't ioncil rc:ic.v;nl iuudcd l)y the U*Sb Office of I^ducation, 

nr.A*s currently provide the follov?irg services: 

1, Assist the client in question ncgotj.ation or problei:i statement, 

2. Pcrfo]i:i r-anual and cojnputer searches of BRTC and non-KRIC 
iTinterinls for infori:iatioa or solutions to probler.is, 

3« Screen, ^inaly^:G3 and synl:lK^si5^G retrieved inf orrr.ation for 
user cHid di.\i;>loy alternatives to user, 

A. Coorej.nato. v;ii:h tar.f;ct sc)u>ol lihrarians lo provide supple^ 
men t «'i 1 i n i or : ?. I i o\ \ r e s ou r c a s f ) n d s e r \' i. c o s * 

5, Assist tarv'Ct sch.'^o] li.brarj;uis in i nsJrrnctin^', interested 
fieJtl personnel in hov; to use. VAXLC and nov to conduct ERIC 
searches, 

6 , Vr 0 V I v. a r e c: a r c I ! i, n f o ri \a t i. c ' n f o r p r o j i s al v; r i t i n v.-, , 

7, )h'bvirh; pppCTtiiiji l" i es for '.1 s scr.iina t j on of innovative edu- 
c a t T. , ^1 ^;:\ pr i\ c \ i c a , 

8» Provide- a liais.:; between 1 nfU* rue t inna ] personnel and area 
nnJ :• /,-iti<..^, ] \\~ 1 c:] ^ I'l.-j Office Oj i^v! ■ ica t j cm^ ^ anci Ulc 
]) i v i s ] o n o i' I' la \ \ nil \ ■ , i< Ci s ^.m r c h an d K v a I \\ a t i o n . 

A r c 5 -1 ' or i c rn ■-. 1 1 i o ; \ .\:\'\ I r r- ir* i • ] > r o }: r ai ;\ f o r I a r o t s cl i o a 1 1 i b r a r i r n 
\:a3 c;-r}"5ev! i:;in:i> i v Lite i\ C. ^iLiiOC'"!;- :U'Soarch 1 si i vi uiV i Cout*^* 

.njJ Ljje Si. lie i>\ i'oar; J \:-a La' 5; Roj.ersrch and 1 n ff vcm r i on Service for 
l!ducalion C^''-'^* LrararJ l\\y^ wro. irr.iwcd. in ha^'.ic no;;oti.tion an<l ro- 
trjov.'il --hill.'. .i!u1 ai e Os] exited to able to prc^\'idc the frO ] (\-:i nj; ^- ■.■Ir e--: 
in I ic sc iir < s : 

1, Ay.si--'t tcacliprs ]n (Miestion tn* j'.o t i at i <in or prohlc-;v staireir.eiU ty 
prop'.^i ly ri>!.',p} a; V.I : a '.Ms^radi ]'oatu:Sl )o\'r\ inala'iir.;; the sc- Uu* I i ^"^n 
oi .i p; ' :av' ^ r i I »j i .MC e c i n la^ r s , 

2, 1 nsl r-.v/l i nl rj^M lineal 1 n:'t rart i a'l.il parsonnc:! in lha usc* of 
JiRiC \v.\<\i,^ av.;11:^hlr { l'\x- soiia.^l i i U w; r i ^ . t h r.-; '^t 
iWVC Lii.u I 1:^' r jH-r.'voniu-l ha .il Iv io pur i'ojaM m;^P 1 c r.i.iau.i I 
soaralu's , , 

3, Trat^s:,M a.pp^taa^' ? i arrh 1' ri^s to tin lauc rt t i on;! 1 Rrtonsion A. ant 



ai^jm:ni)1X c 



i^jTj)] Na ju^ j ON PRO.] i: c:t 



Brincroft !• loronlcn y School 
J8th and iwiv.aon Sir;., IVvl 
VJashinr.lon, 1). C. 20010 

Jiccrfj M ciJiC'ui.ary School 
AlabariV'i Ave, I, 36th }MriCG, SK 
\s'nshinr.t.o;i , I). C. 20020 

Ijlov-'-ri crce I'J or.xvnl at y School 
.19th ai:d ].enninp I'/.Mid, 
V^ashln^^ron, 1), C. 20002 

Bruco 121et':enLarY Sch:n:>l 

Ivonyon Si. l< Sh(j\:\':,n Ave., UA\» 

\h\shinrscny ]). C. 20010 

r>\inl>-r l!i.ll Klcr-.'^m.-'ry Sc1k>o1 

' V:a^:hinino;-!, D. C. 200 jQ 

Clcvcl^niJ iM c -i-unt r^ry Scliool 

Wash m - von > i^. C. 2000 J 

D;1Vj^^ )!K ivy Srhr^ol 

66tyi ::nd K :>i.rcc t.s, Si: 

6th and C;U'v:i ^tl^,^ Si: 

Vashivij;: ]). 2003:; 



Laf rjyot to. HloiiiC^ntary School 
Korthai: pton and Broad Hr. Rd * , NW 
Wanhini;ton, U, C. 20015 

McGc^ncy VA eincnlary Schoo] 
Khoelcr Hd. Misr;issippi Ave, SE 
Wa^iliiin;ton, 1). C, 20012 

>foycr Llerjontrjyy vSchool 
lltli and ClifV.cju Sts,, K.\.'. 
Wafdrln^^Lon, I). C. 20009 

Miner }vl <M:.ont ary Scliool 
61!) - 15Lh Slrci^t, NJ: 
VJa^.hin^rton, D. 20002 

Koycf; Jllcreiilary ficlicol 
lOili ant! yr.'nh.liu SL:^i,, \X 
Wa:diJiif;lon, ]) . C. 200] B 

r V o r t h VAo cut a r y S c li o o J. 
811) i-A\c] Shc p::erd St:s, , N:.' 
Woshjnc:ton5 1"). 20011 

Sl:nddovi VA l : or t ;uy Scl'^ool 
39rii ;-ncl Calvert: Rts . , NV.^ 
War>hjn;aon, G. 20007 

V/iil 1' :;r--Jv'^n<'h* K 1 *^'::*tnU ary School 
Isl av\'»i h Streets, 
Kashlni^ton, 1). C. 20001 
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(ifjEAPCH AND FA'ALUATION 

iiiii.ic sciicois or Ti\z r)isTF<iCT or cou'^miA 

413 J2TH STKiLLT, N.V;. WASUII^GTON , D»C, 20004 



SFARCH NUMKKR 
M 
D 



A, C L.IF.NT I Nr OPKVlTCNt 
NAME; 



TITLE: 



AFKILUTIO:;:^ 
ADDRESS; 



TELElliONE: 



CLASSKOOM VSK 
ADMlhUSTP^MlO:; 
TROFESSICNVM. Dr.VF:LCn^i:!ir 
PKOrCSAL tPfllW RATION^ ' 

OTKKK (SpcciXy) 



B* CONTACT irHTV.OD! 
TELEPHONE REQUEST 
VISIT 
IN-HOUSE 
LEITER 

othef; 



REFEPvRED BY 



TELETHONE 
PICK-UF 

PERSONAL DELIVERY 
REGUL'\R KAJL 
iNTh:RSC!jOCL M.ML 
EXT£:;SION AGENT 



stateme:::t cf r^c?;LrM: 



N!^COTlA'irL> ^V: 



SE/\K:rI-:R! 

HATF STAK'r r.U:_ 
1JA7E CC>:fL::TEI): 



COMCEPT l!^ ^ CONCEPT 2:^^ 

SET NTJHBl-K TOTAL: SET KUMBEK ^ TOTAL:^^ ^ 



CONCnPT 3:_^ ^ noiKS: 

sr:T NiT^JsnK total ! ^ 



NECOTLATICN 

SEARCH 

TOTAL 



NUM:!f:K or hits 
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y vine i p a 1 n V A I Li t \ id o In i!,Jlc(ilc. 



Vou v;.f.l] i t-jnenbor l.liat before thu HcadJn^; llosearch Ut il i/nllon 
Project got luuic'r^'nyj cui orientation soijsion v;as i^rovided to you and 
soir.<^ of your sialf i^c^jrbcaii . Tlus ovJontation inczludod bacV.ground in- 
inf ofiT:ation oa Uio Kr:adj.ns^ RcKcarch Utilization Project, on lAilC, and 
on the nc-searc'h Information Center, Helow arc some qnostions re^^arding 
tliis project. Kindly ,check the ansv:er that best expresses your vicw.^, 

Have you availed yourself of tlie scrvJ.ces offered by the RUP 
Project? 

Yes_ No ^ ^ 

2 ' " f ' 

2. ])o you like the ProgrnM? 

YeG_ _ _ \lo 

2^ I 

3, If: you liked the Progra-.n> do you firid it 

y^L*^'*' Ji*^"^ lielj^ful s:i yOii--^ v h_e]p_ful not he1pf u3. at all 

llovr do you think your teachers feel about the 3'rojcct? 

■ ^ ■ 3 ^ 2 . ■ Y 

!>. U'hat 3:, your IJbrarJun's rc^^ctlon to the Project? Doeti ,'7kie find it 
Vjr^rv hejijfnl ll^' li^'^lL fUi t: 1 Kl- J j^r,.]] not hcJjM" ;ij!_at aU 



6, Do your Lcjijhcrs u?^:0. t'ae systc*; 



7 



a lot HP^-"^ y}^^'}' L^^^ ^^^^^ ^'^l-L 

7 • i V) e i'^ y o n r 1 i 1 5 r:i r ui :i us c I j u>>jr; v s t e i:i ? 



lot f'Ov:f^ viMA' ]iine nol at all 



ERLC 



ArPK»l)lX i: (continued) 



8. Arc you satisfied v/lth the services of the extension agent? 

vet)' ^f\tliifjk^.fl fwaJ.sfled ^'^^^.l^tjj: ^^^J^il^U ^^^'^ v ar y d j s a t ic f i eirl 

^ h '^'3 ~^^'2 * ^ r 

9. Uow jsiany tiniC have yw used the ijervices offered by the Reading 
Uescarch Diilizallon rroject? 

■ 

T ^2 3 ' ^' ^ ^ 

10, \^^Ql ]>ercent of your iitaff une the project 5u:rviccs? 

None up tci j^!3/i 26-.*30?; over 50% 

' ?r 3 ^'^'^ " ^/j 

11 » hov; \;ould you rale this program in your school for those v;ho u.sed 
it? 

^■i!i'_^^il?P^'^*^ hclTiful not vorv lielj-^ful m)t: h^lpfjtl at ] 

^ " A 3 " 2'"'*"' ' T 

12, liov vrcuJd you rate tlu.s pro^^rcnn In your school oycrall? 

v^erv _cj f jL^t:! ive eff^tCLfve n^ot wry^ef f gcI i ve 2L^^t_c?_f fcctlvc vl all 

' 3"^ *^'2'" ■ 

13 • Do you feci the Kl'P rrogrr.i slu^uld he oy^pniideti vithln your school? 

Yer^ Mo 



lA. IK) yo ! thii\l; llie Fcrv:'<:c;A of ihc KVP Prc\f;)'M:.': rhru.lc5 ho cxp.^jnded 

to tlio vci--l of tb.c scnoi>;i. rvsirn? 

Yos No 

2 T 

15. hnvi^ lU'V pj'o jocts, pi o;',r:)i^;: ^ r,r Lc^achJ.n:; tci-^^inJ cjut'f: retuilted 
dircclJy fvo::i the ]:"jcici In^; kcsecirch 1-1:1] L^.at Ic'ii Troject? 

16. llavL^ you yt^.Tr^L>l^ n Ilie :\nei ia.ls (RIL L lu<k-■:l'^; ^ PKl^' KU:0 
tl\a( h.ivv hi.'%M: pK.L'v'ii ia y.-ur iiihivO? 
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API'J:NDIX E (cont:inucd) 



^-7. n you have .seci the .au-.H.!. ,.ov v.Iuablc l.avo your found 

■ ^ 2 - j--^-^ 

you recon,r.and the. prof,ran,J ' •^'^^■'^^^'^^ ' teachors, how would 

^ i:£:^-.-cjul f?ol_„cui_r^ il'2i'Icl.no.L_rccor.,o,,d 

^ 1 ~ "~ 
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APPKnOIX F 



PUDLIC riCMOOLO OF THE DiStrtlGT OF COLUMBIA 

418 • 121 M r.Tncr.Ti H. w« 
WACHINGTON, D. C. ^0004 



As you kncv?, the Rcscatcli Uti li ?:at: qiv Project, a scliool 
rcsearcla inforn^^tion ,sorvicc, har, been of/orcd to your ?cliool 
during the pant yoar» A description of 'tJic project and the servicer, 
v;hich hc'ive been avr.il^ibltj to you and your ftaff is enclosed* 

Mr* Roger Fish nnd Mrs. Krilva Robinson of the Rcj.earch 
Information Center, o part of the Division of Plaiminc;, Research 
and Evo }u.:j tic'iii vould like to in'^Qrvinv: you roj;ardinp, thir. project* 
Your sug^^ostionr; and co:r..tont5; will help ua to iraj^rove our services 
to your cchool and aid in project ^valuation. 

Your cooparatiou .-^nd a.'^r.ijil.ancc to tl:c;n in tins effort will be 
greatly a jrrc^ciatcd, Approxiiiii to ly ono hour of your tinic will be 
needed for the actual intcrviov;* Poi your* can\'cnienco several r;U;'^j;o5t ed 
dato.r. and tii:es are ^}:Ov;n belov.% V'uuld you please imvo your secretary 
call Mrs* l^obinson in th.e Kesoarcli Infornation Center at 347-6727 
indicatiiif, your preference* Vi'c arc l'.0)?jn[; ihat tliero vjIII be a 
contiituaticn cf U*S» Off ice L:duc:aion funding', tliat v;i 1 1 enable Uf. to 
provide i niori.ul:: on r>c:Vvicos to you for tl;c second scvr.ostcr* Again 
\.vj v;ii'.h to t.h:inl; you lev your cooperation* 



November 



> 1972 



Dear 



Sincorcily yourc, 




_ li'ildrod r» Cooper 

Ar. si:;tarjt Sui^n intondenf; 
for Ucsearcli and l'A»alual?on 
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APfFNDIX 0 



Co lurtifi Cord^ 1 1 ctn ff^ 
11 Ql 



10 



11 



12 



13 



1 Q2 

1 Q3 

1 Q4 

1 Q5 

1 Q6 



Q7 



Q3 



Q9 



QIO 



i QU 



1 Q32 



1 Q13 



Use of services 

Liking of Progvam 

Helpfulnoss of 
program 



Teachers ' feelings 
about Project 



Librarians ' reaction 
to Project 



Teachers ' Use of 
Systo:n 

LibrAVlans* Use of 
Systei^ 

Sati^: f^act Ion vith 
serviCGi? of 
extension a^^cjil 

Principal's usvi of 
Project 



X of Ftaff 
usinf, iiurvices 



lie] infill r.fjpp of 
prL^i:rr.:i ir. school 
for usvrs 

R.iviiir, of 5'r!.v:rari 
In sci'oo] ov.jiaii 



r.xpansioii cf pror.rnM 
within scV:i*^ol 



Code 

1*>N6 
2«Ycs 

9«Kissing data 

l«No 

2=Yc3 

l*-Not helpful at all 

2«Sli£htly helpful 

3«Hclpful 

4= Very helpful 

l*fUrifavorable 

2- Keutral 
3«Kavorable 

4 a Very favorable 
l«=Kot helpful at all 
2=Sli£^hLly helpful 
3^Hclpful 
4*^Vcry hcOpfti) 
l«liOt at ail 
2«Very little 

3- -^So:r.c 
4«A lot 
l^Noc at all 
2"-Very little 
3^Sor.e 

Jot 

l^Vcr- dissatl.-f icd 
2*=51ir,hLly dissaticfiod 
3^Satz5ifiC'd 

4- Vf;ry Gatisficd 

1- =a tii"<'i: 

3-6-10 rir.Ci 

4=-Mruc than 10 tines 

l^Xor.o 

2- 'Up to 25% 

3- 2G~50;^ 

l^:Cjt hcipf'.:! at all 
2-^:c•L vory rclpiul 

A "Vory holpiui 

l=:.ot tl/^'ciiv:- nil 

2- N\-'t ry c\t cct i ve 

A- Vory cffcclivo 



1-2,9 
1-2 

1-4 

1-4 

1-4 

1-4 

1-4 
1-A 
!-4 

1-4 
1-4 
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APPLNDIX G (continue t) 



Colu:T.a Card 

14 1 

15 1 

16 1 

17 1 

18 ■ 1 

19-20 1 

21-22 1 

23-24 1 

23-20 I 

27-23 1 

29-30 1 

31-32 1 

33-34 1 

55 1 

56 1 

57 1 

58 1 

59 1 



Q15 

Q16 
Q17 

Q18 

1-18 

Operational 



l]ypothr:si s 
No. 1 



So. 3 



Kx-paaslon of ]*ro^.rara 
to rcist of school 
system 

Kurbor of now Projects 
result ing frots KUP 



Use of RIE & CIJK 
& VVX? tr.atcrials by 
principal 

Value of Liatcrial to 
principal 



Recommendation of 
prograr.t to others 



Total of respo:iL;cs 
to itcns 1-lS 
ScarcliGs for J3u. 1972 



Searches for Feb. 1972 

fcarches for Mar. 19 72 

Searches for Apr. 1972 

S^^archts for M \y 1972 

Scorches for June 1972 

Total i* of Soarclu'S Jan- 
Junc 19 72 

ScjrcVkCo for lUsrch 19 71 

?Liarchcs for A^.r. 10/1 

So^ncbcs for :iay 19 7J 

Scarchn.^ for Juno 1971 

Tolal f of Searches 
Mjrch-June 1971 



2«Ycs 

l*^Kone at all 
2==A few (2 or 3) 
S^Quitci a fcv (4-6) 
4-- Many (more than 6) 
l«No 
2*^ Yes 

l*4?orthlc5SS 

2«^Not very valuable 

3==V,^luablc^ 

4"Vory Valuable 

I'-Would not rcco;,\T.o.nd 

2^ree] neutral 

3-Kcconi:T:end 

4^S^trongly recoiPuTCnd 



OO'Konc 

01- 1 

02- 2 
etc, 

each nuniber 
representing 
the nuTTbor 
ol .searches 
tor each 
^chpal for 
coch uonth 



Nyirbcr 

represent s 

Ku^iber of 
Sr.'irche,^ 
per ScliooJ 



1-2 

1-2 
1-4 



1-4 
21-5e 



00-15 

.00-29 
0-1 



0-1 
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Column Cnrd 



62-63 
6^-65 
66-6? 
68-69 



I ten // 



1 OpcraLional 
1 Hypothot;is 
No. 3 



AVPFiNDlX G (continued) 
Var t ables 

Searches for March 1972 

Searches for Apr. 1972 

Searches for May 1972 

Searches for Jvine 1972 

Total U of Searches 
March-June 1972 



Code 

Kumbcr 
represents 
Number of 
Searches 
per School 



Fan^c 
00-09 



00-25 



EKLC 
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APriiNDIX C (Continued) 




76 
77 
78 

79-80 



Target or Non- 
Tatg;ct .School 

Sex 



Race 



Status 



IDf> of School 



\ 



Code 

l«=Tnrget 
2«^li'on-'target 

l«=^:'falc 
2«Vl^:iu16 
O'-Mipsing Data 
l^Black 

9'=Misiiins Data 
l«ActivG 

A^^Actlng for principal 
9«>;i.ssjng D^ta 
01«f.;incrof t 

OA^Bruce 
05-J^uiiker Hill 
OG-^Clevolaud 

09^L^^f ayctte 

lO^McGognoy 

ll"Meycir 

15=^StCKklcrt 

16=^UaIkcr-Jonos 

17«Aitoii 

19=^'C;ar,tj 

20=G:irficld 

21*'Hi\rdy 

22'^lla L- rison 

23=-Lcckie 

2.'i-Mcvritl 

2S=*'i»jbr.aa 
29-U'atkjns 

3 U West 

32" J,0. WilHOii 



Ranpc 
1-2 



1-2 »9 
1-2,9 



1-A,9 
01-32 



AP^^KNDIX G (continuod) 



Coluaa 




Item 


Varifiblos 


Cod£ 




33 


3 


Opevaticnal 


Vear of Search 


1«1971 


1-2 










2«19 72 




34-36 


3 


Hypothesis 








37-39 


3 


Ko* 2 


February 


Number represents 


000-760 










nuirber of searches 






3 


ti 


March 


conducted 




^3-^5 


3 


11 


April 








3 


M 


Hay 








3 


(1 


June 






52-54 


3 




Total for 6 nouLhs 
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CnAi^ri'R TV 



CONCLUSION 



The focus of this project was upon tho process of tranc.iating tcjSGarch 
into oducatlonnl practico at tho instvuctlonnl level in the D, C. l\ibllc 
School systi>]:i. This endeavor has been carried out through the establish- 
ment ai.d evaluation of an interporsonal infortnatlon dissniTiination and 
utilisation network in 16 target elementary scliools. The infrastructure 
of this network consisted of a nuuibor of elements, personal and otherwise, 
and which are described in the body of this report. This network was 
designed to bridge tho geographical and service gap betv;een central re- 
search capabilities and resources of the system vyith the needs of key 
field personnels-teachers, principals, and librarians in the target schools. 
Emphasis in the project was in the area of reading. 

To effect the link betv/ecn resources and practitioner, an educational 
extension agent, initially tenned a *M.iaison researcher*', served as an 
active personal coPiinuni cat ion link or interface v;it]i target school per- 
sonnel* Tho librari'-^n in each school vas furlher identified as a gate- 
keeper, )\c,,a locally based channel for Information d i sse:nination r,nd 
contact with teachers, 

A mijor goal of the project v/as to m^ke target parsonnel more know- 
ledgeable about reseat ch findin^^s ux\d liow those findin^is tnny be utilized 
in their day-to-day teaching and supportive activities , A second i^oal was 
to provide information to local sclioals for the dev^elopment oi programs. 

The cnse studien included in this report cover a variety of intender! 
purposes, iuclucHn;,; f>ropos.Ti devolor n^^jnt , d.-'ssroom u^^o, do:r.onstrat ion and 
staff dcvelopnont: , nclvimced studicr;, progran planning awd others, Tliese 
case studif^s- deirionst rale the [)L'cTctloal iv:inner iiiid diverse ways in which 
target scliool pcrsnnu'::! , \-:it\i ihe alJ of tlie extension agent program, 
translated euueatloi^' l research into prc\7/irrir.\s and activitiiiS to nt.'et tlie 
needs of stuJcnts and sehool personnel. 

Resu.ltr. of llie i'rincip.tl ' s Al:t:itude Ratin;; scole revealed thnt fifteen 
out of sixtcta pruu;'j) :jls lil:ed iMu- project :\i\d \\cid iLwoviiblc attitudes 
tovard it, -lo priiu-ir.il dislikecl the pr^">ji»ct , The nnvii'ity of the pi*in- 
cipal's fovnrcd e:<p:-rsitin of MUP hoiVi vojthln their o\:x\ ^cIkioIs and to the 
r est of 1 1 u r s c i i o o 1 s y f c/r i , ] v e gar d :I \\ ^ 1 1 1 e q u o lion o { * ]\ ; t h i» v wo u 1 d v a t e 
UUP in their ^-ch^>ol for t[io:^e t-:i\o uneci i t .*! j 1 prvnc ij^nls eave tho project 
tlie li l^Kiiest or a irir.h ^'ating. On tiio otlKT h^ntl, liio pr ^ac-i pal * s rated use 
of Hie prop,rar:i lo:-;er in the school ov^^erall. iIk'sc f^conin);] y "li ver^^cnt 
findin-s c;mi be expl.jiP.od by tho f.ict th.it servuu to a.iryiMU* in llie tarr.t't 
schools v;as near the ;:ero level pricn* to lUM' and the bjildini^f '^^^' 'i'cness 
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of service capabilities among tuvi^^ot school personnel \:aB and is an on- 
going procGss* Tills may offer an insight into Lavclock's (1970) continent 
Limt many me.osurablo benefits In a project like this might not bo generated 
for an indefinite period of tiinG even thou;;h the program worked perfectly* 
An evaluation might reveal '\no effect*^ vJhon a real effect was still emerg- 
ing. In any event, it is clear that the building of awareness is a process 
which should be kept In mind In such projects in the future* 

An examination of sec:rchos conaucted during the project reveals that 
most search requests from tlie target schools caine from teachers and librar** 
ians. Uhilo tliree out of sixteen principals never personally used RUP 
services, eleven principals^ or 68*87., used the services one to five times* 
One principal used the services six to ten times, aiid one principal in- 
dicated she lu'id used KU? services more than ten times. In relation to the 
adoption and utilization process ^',encrally, the majority Of the principals 
reported that the RUP v;as rosnonsible for some new projects in their schools 
v?hile two principals attribulted no new projects to RUF, It should be noted 
that these results with the prln.cipals wore attained with minimal personal 
contact between tlie extension agent and the principal* These contacts con- 
sisted generally of initial orientation sessions, and brief visits to the 
principalis office by the extension agont in the early days of the project. 
Once the project wa:i under way the J^CA's focused tlieir iwnin attention on 
search and retrieval activities related to i;erving teachers. In future 
projects such as this, tp.ore attention should be directed toward reinforcing 
the pr iuci pal ' f; role as l:he in^^truct ional and administrative leader of the 
scho;)l. This strategy could include providing services especially designed 
for principals and dei.:c)ns trating to Lhcm the practical uses of researcli 
information, 

A furtht-r findin;'; v.ms that thu Research Utilisation Project with its 
empiiasis on personal .services was responsible for a large increase in the 
\ivm\ber of r<^quc:sts for iuforw^ation from teachers and other field perjionnel 
and consr-qaciitly a consirlerab] e increase in the level of service and support 
to instrucl ionnl persoiv.iol in tlu; ta>';;ot schools. Specifically, data 
collected .ind aualvried indicated th^it RUP was responsible for a lar[',e in- 
crease In the nu!r;bor of .^e Arches, botlj when target schools were compared 
X'jilU non-tnr;;fn' .schools *jnd v;hcn target schools v?ere compared with thciuselves 
during UUP f.nd non-RUP tijac? periods, 

Tlie Principal's Attitude Survey indicated less frcournt use of materials 
placed in tarj-.t i: schols, such as RTF. and ClJl' > than of RUP services p,onerally. 
This is prob^jbly duo to tljt; fact t:iuU. the extension af^tr.Us appeared at rcfjular 
infervals at tlie schools to remind sfaff of availabiliLy of their services. 




- HI - 



As indlcnted nbovc, this project: r;.ol: vjitii ovta'all approval* No 
principal IkkI (xwy advo.rsn reacLioii Lo it, 3'art: oi' thiu nay v;cll be due 
to thc3 fact thol under such a projocl., particlpant-.s receive snore llian llir* 
give. Morcjovcr, the addiMojinl rciso' rcc£> ond sj ivico^; conpltTnonted and 
supported local offorls Lo ralso tlio acadoroic level ol! students and 
further tlie professional development' o£ teacilers. 

It \\)ay ho thnt state educatioi\ agency heads and othcu* educationAl 
Administrators who are concerned uilh ttiproving the raana^^euient and ad- 
nilnistratlve deciyion-making procfiSK through ready accoGs to '.ho latest 
InCorritatlon on rej;earch and education, v;ill see the value In inltiatlrig 
or exprinding such programs in their own ytate, Intermediate, city, or 
local districts, I$ut teachers and principals are decision nakors too* 
They make decisions daily regarding the educational content and instruc- 
tional techriiques used in the claKsroonu 

Briefly, and in conclusion, this study afflrns the problem stated in 
lavin (1971) llavelock (1 967), (1570), nad others that a gap exists in 
the system of kno^/ledj'U transfer, and that this j;ap causes or contributes 
to the lack of utilization of educational research, Tlie project supports 
the findings of previous research in demonstratinf; the effectiveness of 
the personal cont:act rendtired by the educational extension agent in bridg- 
ing this gap. 

Specifically, the results of tho Principnl's survey evaluation of 
the Research lltili^.ation Project dei-ionstrat ed th.-^t an i:rp:^ :/as realised 
in the sixteen target schools for the follov^lnf', reasons: lie Project 

was responsii^l e for a larc.rt inL^rea.^i*^ in the n\r:iihf?j' of svr: ■ 2) it 

deuions trat-^id !;l>at pripxir>nl/; vvere i.cll pl<-ased vitli the t i products 

and se\'vices .supplied bv I'lUi' arcl lield favrirable attitudes ird the 
Frojecl : 3) rv deternlned that the ir.Corti^ation juipplicd tli.. :;;h RUP re- 
sull".r-d in I'l'.y projocls, pr c»p,ra;,:s , and teacliiti^j. (:echniqiies: iir;d 4) i.t 
de;,:ons trat ed a l odeiate u:;e of ratevial placed in school libraries by 
the Research Utilinatit>n Project, 
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TO RESrONDEST: 

AS YO'J V;N0W> your school is ONK or Sl-VENTtKN rAmCirATlNG IS THE DISTRICT 
or COLl'HBU KJBMC SCHOOLS P PAOTN'C! rf :S KAr:f;H HTUl^Mlf/t n^OJtlCT . iU AN EFFORT 
TO PROVIOK H\XTmM SEKVICK TO YOU IS Mr:i;TIS*G YO'JR NFEUS AKD THOSE OF YOUR SllJDENTSj 
VP ARE CCND'JCTISC A SUnVF.Y OK THOSn NKKCiS AS YOJ SIK 'rmi. HOVt:VER> BELIRVE 
Tins IS A NLECS SURVKY WITH A OIFrEKhSCE. THE OIFFHr-iEr^CE IS TlUT YOUR KESFONS£S 
WltL StKVE AS A CUlbE TO OOK PROJECT STAFF 1:7 LOCATING USAFil.E INFOk^iATION R\TCHED 
TO YOUR PKOrESSTDN'AL INTFFESTS AND KRKDS IN TKE SCflOOI. SETTING, 

EACH FACULTY MKM-JKK OF THE FAKTICITAVING SCHOOLS SHOULD RECEUIS 
A COPY OF THIS SURVEY IF YO'J ll\VE A EEQUKST FOR IKFOprATION , PLEASE 

COMPLEie, FOLD ON THE DOTTJCD L1NE> SIAI'LE AND RETURN THIS FORM AT YOUR CCNS'ENIENCE 
THROUGH lNTRr\-OFFICE SC}:OOL M.\IL* Af>:MTIC:,'AL SURVEYS C? NEEDS WILL BE H\DE NEXT 
SCHOOL YEAR VUU DIFFEPi.NT OR ADDITIONAL CATEGORIES rF,C?i L'HICM TO SELECT* 



SCHOOL M\TL 




FROM? K.-inc: 



Position! 



School: 



P.l. !io» 



Te Ic phone : 



Date 



o 

ERIC 



RCTUKN 10: 



niVlMCJN* OP f'lANNr:0, Mlf^UAf^CH AND EVALUATION 
WASHING U'^U, 0, C 20004 



VMic;i) ii\y M, {^r jmijj.^t p}< jo you. ir vkj ii/\vf- a ur.yi) ioh isfop^iM jon jn one 
OK MOHKKn* iiiKsK cA'j LtOKi i::; , i'i,!:Asr. n/.u: a ciiiv.;,: 'ihl ah^ioi-kiau siacj./ iuk' 
EACH 11KH rr.qtjiisii'D, I'l.DAnt*. t;iVK lUR DAi*: I'.Y VMMi Yu'j i;n-:ii -jiM: isroKMSTJcrj a:;d 
uujicatk thk ust: cm Ai-iticAnoN oy tki- iNroRS!.A*iKi:} vou ahk Mf.i'i;sTriC, htlukisg 
cor:s M!>Ti:h niio'.;, srAci- roR vriumn i rr^rrsrs and m:i:us jV. iToyit^rD at thf 



1* Cla?.sroor; Use 

2t A<Jr.lnl St ration 

3« riofcsslottiil Dcvcloisficnt 



Afc iVoposal iVcparatlon 
5. Curriculum Dcvclof<nQnt 
6» Other (specify) 



AREA OF 1NTKF>;$T 



^\ Rcadln^i MffUuttto'^ and Lcaming tiifflcuUjcs 



^ The 1 1! f orr» t I l^c rul 1 |tr; I n v& ritojr^ 



_yoca >ju 1 3 ry S k J U a and Vcc .'t bu ^ ji ry Dc-vc^l oj cignt^ 



^ Cor re c 1 1 tip^ Pon d f Pcob Ipn s ijn t he C l .-tF^sr o c 



More Effective Insttucilon in Klorrcntary 
Scliool M it licsr.ntics 



Ctouptn.t? for H::\U.v^i':i 1 n';t I'uc t lorn 1 tf f ccLi Vi^nr:^ 



'^PJ)1^ J/-'^trhiiit: and Mir fct cachi r 



JReiiif orc i tit! I'rodiir t iv'O Cl:ir.sroo:n P-c^I'^vi or 



r . ^ 



igyciisia 



r^Aif: 



APPLICATIOM OR USE 

OK iKynn-'ATio.N 



the Vovi'k Mi {u^o, 



Ml 

I- 

.r 



1 



o 



.J 



y 



^ O »il o 

^1 u' 1^. n r-s y s 

o M .1 y ^ 
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''■'^iS! H Im-:!* FJBl.n' fJCllOOl.S OF Tllli IJiriTRlCT OF C0LUH15IA 

« 12th Stroft, N. W. SuJto )0M 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20004 



Dear Colloac^e : • 

This letufi- ic bo;;): ocnt in ro.'jponso to yrnir roquc^t for informelinn 
dated ;^ roforotico numbor ^ ^ 

RKSIJI/J\'3 Op YOinMiF,CiUEST FOIi UIFOimriOll 

Thfi follovMnc, materials are being moiled to you: 



□ 



□ The 
for: 



i'he infonnation you noed may 1)0 founa in your school library. Ask 



PREP KIT number 
(Other) . 



A IKst of published PRKP materials ha.s been included v/ith this 
letter* Thcj report nim.ber.'? v/hich are checker] re3ate to your 
i nforrri^,tj ou request. Information on order inr, PREP materi air. is 
included on the rcverr>o Hide of this list. 



HELP! WE liAVIVA CUr^'^TlO /UiOUT YOUH^ Q 

Pleano indicate the application or U5ie of the i nforir.CHti on toplc(-*3) 
you che ckod . 

1, Clfirinroo:T> uno ^. Proponfil prepfiration 
P. A'linini ^:trftti on 5* Curr i euUrr, dt.-velop-.er.t 
3, Profe.^si oricO developir.ont 6. Other (^poeilV) , ^ , 




□ 



vdiat dale do vou neecj ihi i nfo)^iaali oj^? 



'^Vi Pleftne r,i tol(?pIvjne j,\unber v;h'M*e yoU can he n^ached for onv 
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PUDl tC SCHOOLS THE tVSnUCT OF COL UMDfA 

<»» • >aiM ©TnCtT, V/, 
WASHfNQTON. C. 5^0004 

Spring 

: INFORMATION NEEDS REQUEST FORM 

Dooi- Kducator; 

mation probU-rns. '^rc'uglu Logether to miswGr your infor- 

Tho SGcoi.d needs survey is in th^ f^^vr, 
nintion, Hospondents arc asked t A r-oquost for infor- 

on this p.^c-! Da-c-ction. oT i^et^'u^^^ Pc^-sonnol idem- i f ication 

1. ^^HRSONNEL IDENTIFICATION 



Position: 

School : 

Address: 



Telephone; 



Today's date:^ 
Date needed: 



.«,,v.v.v.v.,,,..w.,,,,,,,,.,„,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,^ 

KOOM 1013, 1'K1:SIDF.\TIAL nU/LDlXC 

sciiooi, MAIL Roiri-: i 



ERlC 



2. I'KCJlSlJiM LlJj^NTU' ICA'i'luN 



Plonfu* tloju-rJbo bo low tho kind^ 1 nforiiiac I oji yon wcvd ttfi fiu f-duc/H or . 
As far a^^ posMlblo, umc snr-p^C'sU «! Lor'nis froji Lhr^Ko I ln-c<' t'J'^>«U>« (I'KOCIiSS, 
HUMAN VAKIAIiM'S, ami SUIUKCT ARKA), You may f^tibsL i tuLc your own Lon;vs 
If the concc?pt you wish is nol included boiov;, 

ilKSV, wrllcj a .sliorl. dcf.stn* i pLi un of yovu* problor-i in c:,^ ..,v*.v,c pr i^vloivd , 
(Sf?G l:be H:<AMPLK below.) 

THEN, supply the tevms which doscribo yo^jr problem, 

EX^MP^K : 

PKOUI.KM; I nood infoi'maliou on the effect of cultural disadvantac;e- 
nient on career education and f>,ni dance. 

PROHLKM « c \ 1 1 1: u r a 1 d i s a d v n t a f . c m o n I AND counsel intr AND c areer oducation 
YOUa PROBLEM: , _ 



PROBLEM 



AND 



AND 



SI1BJ]:CT AREA 
Art 

Career education 

Enfjli lanp.uap.o skills 

Faniiy life educaiion 

Forei«/.a lan^'^uage , , 

UeaUli 

Mi story 

Hor.K?n:ikin.P: 

Uuuvuiities 

MaLhor.unlics 

Muai c 

Natural sciences 
Phy5>ic:al educaLioii 
Ueadi nrj 

Social problerKs 
Social studiej4 



FROCKS S 

Bllinp.ual education 
Counseliae., p^uldancc 
Ciirrlc\ilu:n plannii\^; 
•Karly childhood education 
Educational administration 
Facilities planning 
Cradinf^ 

Inservico pro^^raui 
Library services 
Media selection 
Perj;onncl adininit^tratioa 
Policy Planninc> 
Research 
Schedul ing 

School /con^rLiuulty pro'-rains 
Special education 
Teacher/parent relations 
Teachcr/.si.udent relations 

Teaching; ucchniouos 
Tostin.f: 

3. PRODUCr IDKNrn^lGATTuN 

a/ Wliat type oC infonnatton do you need? (check those that apply) 

Ovorvi'o'./ oriented ' 
In depth 



}iu>:an vauiahli is 

Ability 
Acliievement 
Att i tilde 
Behavior 

Cultural citsadvanta?',er.u 

Emotional disturbance 

Interests 

Learning 

Mertory 

Mental retardation 
>Jotlvati on 
Percept ion 
Performance 
Physical handicaps 



Research oriented 



FrYH rcfor.-^nces do you oxpect or pi\»£er? (chock one) 

lESDi^ __^'P ^^-^ _.vip 25. __up to 50 



W ''MB. 




H)H Ufi f'U:<LiC SCHOaiS (n ///£ P^SiniCI OF COiU'MUA 



L'AnCii l';Kv;r> is n r€;:^ebirr';i --icl r:^^;:: : f-orvlco for the* ]),C. Piibllo Schools, 

n ]^nbl 1 tj o.'^ i K : niorvjvvj \o sv-ppl-,. .f t l-r.o M'j rvicic?5 of the EoGearch Information 
tor Sttl'f. vh U-^^en -'or v-. bri:/' e^l icnt.vr, (^-::'/^VCH KK".-!^. yj 11 offer oond^n^rrd 



Fall, 1972 



1; 



^'V^'^V'ii} -^-^/VlJ-'- ''-^ :'r/r«j^r^2i ^"^.^wi' ' ciulTK;i dovclop::^'i neoris roore than text" 

.c £:c;iecT,: ar. . I'l-.'-r^^ : vii r'^*';:; d ^ liio r.otic^.*» thLil curri c\j]ii;n cle- 

^;;:^;i:.t L:- fov:nu*::j o:' ;:^'-vleeLlon Ot" tv:xlboo^:i:; a:^d oih?:r priril'no Mai-er liils . 

'licit in :ji:ch i/iTcr'^. i ^: ^:'ic :;;.;^^s ;>;^ th:>:;^j involved shoula be ra-,jare of 

iinfr: J f i OM'.;-; r-o;: v. ; ■ .V^:. ;/ ;^ ^: J. olc::V , as well (*clu::ava on. And as 
hiirs V-ec-'/r- ::.:j':*e ir:vrOvrjV- ' Ol* ^^;eir OtV:^ cia*ric\ilUT::> ci^e need 

e frr rv.:re >.-.:~: br^Urr or^:;; o^P .1 : V;:-:. - ^J. o;; , 11 is of\C';'i dlfflcull to loc£»tc 
ripply th':! ::<:-:v^:-:':*ry k'r^^v of : :iA\:; v^: --irb,, (^re ;j\]:rt \.oo rnimy* intbli nations 
f;op Up 

/Kdft bc*:p t: r i ■:'^:.:b. ' :.';'c;>:t: c^/ ^ ■ i : ::i L'le>;: C '' 1 f or',:a J:"^ on in Knjlii^h 
otb^r nnb/r-'* .. ct'nlci : ;>o'l-^o. Cr r ^ ^ c ,'V: v^ ^- ''^- - v'-'O 1^-^^'^ of sxib^?ct 

or^?d rub^.rc I : : )n:- j::- ri :;k -"^J ^'■'=\;'n^ ric:\'.- (/dvicaiion^l ^^tonoG un turned-- 1 hC: 

Jjj:3pr5 vaier: vncn! ;^ne fl:.d \:\.-^ ri'^-ent i ni*oi-:.r,i on? One r:oi?rce is 

Uv th^: Ihl^r*:^ uc:n . ::or:;.r;r:L l v;c;-' .: M'^/ parti culnr].^' j'ortiinatC!--un 

•OdCite KKI 0 lee- :. ! jiv^ji Inbl vn i-o I'lcin ^.rvourh the r.o£.earch 1 nron^^fitioii 
em 

!.v :b^'-. i? ti:e li b r^i:bli c n^-L.^ i;y/.»r5T^ in i^^tion lo \u;o on-line 

nitrr r*-tn-L>-l ; ■i':n y;i'»'y .->.'-: . 1;.^: ttu.'-bc-i* ^■■.^•'n ' J cn; ;ncrr i r-,:l.u:r. 

lopr.:or*t, W ■ r. w^it^'as qnb.V.-. iiv.om^:?. l^-.^ o i.v.ni^cr of f nforna I i on? j1 i loT:,t; that have 
vancfe-bo bno l.r'-ob-li;.:n 



v"^^: :nn\.ij'(.:': s -.■on' i on^ri IrpVon are a-ldcd to t he r 
i^llo^.'J-i i^"; n-.-v' nn;-.^iO:-:i HO, Ov'0 !ioo\ij^icnt,?: and 

|||jMM|^ I nr v: nHrf h: : ;b;Mj cJ.e: by : Jc^lin ; lb: Marnr^O^ .--Repl'bntx^d 



a:-: A'O to 



Kurr.btr ? 



Fall, 1972 
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3 \y,^\V y 



/l/V /ly/fJ !0 DISSEMINAriON OF hVrOR'.iAl lOiV ON R£Si:.AM:fl INWUCATtON 
fOR flif PUBLIC SCnOOLS Of OlSlRICr or COLUrMIA 




Bc(j>'(n.-'l lib >i f'iofc.-:.£:i(Vinl St..: vicu l.y t-'jfu'tircli liifof DvTiion Cfufoi 
Division of Kl iniiiivj, Hri'Tirch nii.l llvc'i lo-Jtiun 



Sprinf:, 197' 



of the f :s 



of L oh: vi c.^al , 
Ix r.c'Viool::* . th-r: 

■do hc^;.--r rt.: 



of ^::hool oxivr5ciule ftround p.tater.ents 
\;'^?t^v .': . -''V;1/; -'ill uhe;; coiitlJiV.^ to be devolopod 

^■■i;:' h'Ar yc\j i>y-7^ 'r. th^ v.'liicil^lo ^-y^^or 1 cii\c^ of ha\o lift :^tatc 
1^- vvy.' :. : x^o . Avrv::d vrith o'.';:ccr j ve3 f^al.or'^, 

i:.>:'i'r\ ,:t: 2 , Cii.a ■:.oac:>orH 11 ^.hoti bociD:r.e avrarrj of 

^r^l r,'- ;v^r.;. ■: r\av:i):^,:Oj: *:o the ol^^^ot^vofi it han 



Ir poor or : a;]'- o dv:*[itAi:^ 




iJist 



D.) 



"5 



fri r::^ A p^/^?^' !' 



.Ml 




/uVy^/c) TO DlSStniNAliOn OA INfCsVJAlfO^' 0.\' n-St:Af^^H UnOUCATION 
FOR Th't HJCUC SCHOOLS Of THF OCJiUCJ Of COUJfrJIA 



Spring, 1973 



0 P/.^ading l^rr.soavch Uti li':iatlori Tro^r^ct (RIT) T:ar» fvuided An V/ashington, D, C. in 
]y 1971. The v\-T^^-^' of \±e IWJi' ir; to ^support the ]). C\ M;lic School System 
jeotive.-^ to rf;lre vef.nin^; richlov. :v.':r:t of uhe rs cudci^.t^. To o.ccornpl'j c>h this {^oal, 
e D^ipavtrr\eTit3 of F.???oarc)i r:n.l i/zaliiati on , hhTou::h the Koci^^-irch 7 nfoiiration Coutor 
toads speci^il reroarcl; ] i^'orr .c ti on servi ces 16 elor./^ntary Jichools on a pilot 
sis. l>;o elf^^en^j; of thin piloi: no:\el arc flu<;c;ribcd hvlov/. 

vicatiornl r">a.^^:!:1 on '^H' (^.iuoati onal o/t^'-nsio:) e^^ront is an adaptation 
"or'tJ^''?v-^rT^u r{{{^;0, ->ri/r:\sio?. f_;erit, c.ppll'j!d to eriucfiticri , The extension ^r/^ei\t 
terve:^ u;i a 1^:;X l>elw':ren ci^r:tr^l. reroa^rcico nr.d prCiCuiti oners. To reacli the 
tarr:^?t nuciionce, the cxtonrion i;^;ont vorki- tb liVrtv^;jans j.n the pilot Rchools. 

The KUP oxt-^rc-i.on R<;:ento pro-ncic: the fo31c*,?:l:v:^ service/?: 



1. 
5. 



Ideiitiiy ]-e:;rri^rch netri^i of the o'llonLr; t-v^ovi^h prnl:loM n*ic<^^^ ^'^■^■^J*^' 
Perfoi'::' r.cr.nt^l cvid C'':.;pnter £:o^-tvho8 of lUo Kl\]•^ ry^;tein, 

Kov^<:>r re^ivcvt^-^ * v-^^'or^.rtu or. frr ^pp].i cnti ons to th*^ cli<r]it*;^ re^^earch need. 
ArisiLr":. ^^:r.J•;t li Vvr^-: i r; d';V.:>: i!i tra'u n^; ;::":1C search p2'oeed\ire>? end 

C'<;u"c.v* 1 p5''o t:; to i;..^vi^'!i:tv ' 0-^1; ;;v^ or^; . 

Prov^'-'^ o: p.M'lu: i t a j i,nr-^i nvLt c:: of i :-ncrcii.:i on:^ develc-pod in the D. C. 



^''to tho?^ru 
of te?a7h<: 
product:; . 

if: in%«;*vo 
to her te 
r/arvey re 
ju.i I'll r 
ar.d <u't/Ie 
v:h'?:.evor 



J. ■ h 
f--h 



!!::'y 1 r^: in t:ho ;;nlct ol ^-r.^^ntary 55choolt> responded 
*v '^:^T^.:';'r :.a''i on con tuf: l'^': lo:^l rt:'i-/', A /T^ti l^^ ^n; nivr^her 

;.!i5e Lur:'-:: t;; r--: I'-r : :::pro':j n c;n' zwv :! ns tvu^'^ent ,:ind i nforr .rition 
'/hic^ \e:^)r^s lioedj: :nTrvey v, der;:^ rn-r:s-^yc*u-f;o iippro-icii vhere a 



an 1 nfor; :ci{.^ or. nr-^-d can :^T?eoi Ty her oU- 



AKKA, -che ?:^Cv:::::.S she 



) v.vi the VAKIAiU.ro vdsich apply 

siiw-rdon ;ur:liry, ^.u^^vution, rt'^.'^ Nvcrry eo::.}d,eted nof-U 

nroli : r; !'c-r::^.: i on Center i' L.nrf ::ierd-er, 



:t :) n (rrr. : : j i.er: in 1.^*, e ' 

r t V'ill pro?^ssv^d hy a 

^:,e\ ii:/' irr..^' U^i: ^'.i 11 le r*jvi^ ^':j.3 ty t-n; './.-.enr-ion a;*ent. l)oeu';.ent s 

vddeli r:-o jvihy.d (-nvecially :•o.^^ vdll V- :v<rn/ir:hed to cho elir-nt 



-.'To f\ir?:i'!-'r p •rr^o:.filj : th- r>*iConi n«^e;lf; rurve\ , <jv ^ p>,-; {--tjntr. vill ijtlo:-Td, 
■'t-O'' COntMi' t er-.-;: rcrr-vrl-n^ tor/dve r:\Tre ! n-.- j^-lricved .i n ror:'/i; i on \v i^r-.b^vniit 
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Document Accession Iliunbor: 




2. Project Ku^iiber: 
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Project Title: 
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Some Rccomraended Pr o ccdutos for On*Ltno DIALOG SoarchlnR 

DC^rM PROCi:rUPKS» if nn operator suspecls Ihnt tho computer Is inoperative^ 
the problem mny bo local or distant. To confirm local trouble, follow 
these jitcp',: 

a. Check local hr.rfl*.:nro-- 1 ype a lino, depress the E!n) button, rotrirn tho 
cursor to the beginning' of the line you typed, turn on lermlneu^ and 
depress OUT, The Tartntnet should type our your line* If it does 
not, l::cal trouble Is confirmed. 

b. Check distnnt hnrc!ware--with the blue lifiht ON > type in any lettel, 
depress INT. The light should go out, and the display read 

Vfy.PKOCESSING^^-'-X 

and return 

INVALID COm^^D CODE 
If the blue light goes out and stays out > . it is likely that distant 
hardwsre prohlen.^ are rrspon??lble for tho trouble. However, still 
try to 5:olve problem by pressing MASTKR CLKAR INT, 

REPORTING DC;:N TIME» Report all confirmed dovn time in log of DIALOG 
operations. Also report time of return to service. 

TUP.NING OFF. If you arc the last operator of the day, check the sign-up 
sheet to conCirn that all operators have executed their searches as 
scheduled. StND MESSAGE to terminal 1 ( '^1/ ) that work is finished, 
please i?top polling, please aeknovledge. Wait at the terminal until 
your r;.essage is acknow] adgod. Repeat uiessagc if neces.sary. Leave 
local hardware turned on until regular shut down time. 

SEAIIOII^TG HINTS. 

a: Average time per set may be reduced by stringing coimands. Punctuate 
your coivjacmds with a semi-colon (;) to give the computer several jobs 
to do at once, 

b. Average number of sets may be reduced by selecting E and R numbers 
frouV displays. A number of terms using the same qualifier (example: 
TEACHING.*.) may appear in an expand of one of the terms* To save ^ 
sets, punctuate B and R numbers with a comma. 

SELECT Kl, E3, E4, E8 will return as one set of four terms^^ 

c# Average time per search itiay be reduced by limiting tho number of 
displayed items to a few needed to insure relevance. 

Prepared Ry 
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APPENDIX L 



C^ijo SUkIv Approach 

Format: narrative, consisting o£ four divisions-client information; 
rc!quG^;t; cearcl\ process; results of search, Length-two 
p«agc rnaxiiaum, 

!• CIJF.Kr , One or two paragraphs to Include as many of these Infor- 
uiatlon itens as are thought applicable: school; grade level 
taught; professional stat\is; approximate educational preparation 
(degree, area of spcclalis^ation, advanced studies); school and 
community background (number of teachers, students, special 
tcacl^f^rsj spoctal projects)* 

2. REQUJ^ST.^ Indicate the topic of the request, negotiated search 
statcriiont» u-'ere other resources consulted by the client. Describe 
contact method (visit, call, lilEA, mail) Date initiated, client's 
reason for initiating infornuition request. 

3. SKARCH :PB^l^Ag,S_^ Approximate times for negotiation, manual /computer 
search; transformation; duplication and other clerical tasks; 
dissemination of retrieved information; follov?-up on the part of 
the EEA; Selection of resources available to the extension agent 
(manual search, computer , sub ject area specialist, outside authority, 
GRF, NEA, etc.) 

4. RESUf^S Q]' J^^L-!^QiU Rc^gi^rded as most significant part of Information 
UtTlir^ario^^ Docmaentation, Include in first section output of 
search: printouts, abstracts, hard copy prints, microfiche repro- 
duction, other r^iiitcrinls/ Describe method of transmittal to client; 
follov;-up calls to detcrrane relevance or utilisation. Finally, 
describe \\ow the it\Iotmatiou you provided vfiS applied, Insert a 
brief statement by the client at conclusion of utili^jation report, 

3. INyj;;aip]lYj3 'ihe followin?^ list of types 

of chan^^es is not exhaustive but ii\ay serve a^s a helpful reminder in 
categorizing types of changes tliat occur. 

Organi?:at lonal change 
Currlcular chimge 
Instructional approach 
Schedulinp, 

Neu equipn=.ent purch^isos or utilii:ation 
Personnel rosourct'ti 
V Program in schonl-coimuunity relations 
Inscrvice trainii^g 
Nev,^ instructional system 
Program for fTj.a-'Cial group of .'Students 

6. OTllKR jrNTi:s^^^ 
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Coari;i*work 
^ Report 

Con?;t)l j; tee; tyo 




APPEKnXX M 



A Chcckli jj^t^ Vor [ih o. J=: >:l:f:n_si cm A^^ont 

U CLTl-KT 

a. School 

b. Grade Uwel LMught 

c. Professional status (title) 

d. Approxlv.mto eclucntlonnl preparatioa (years above BA) 
2. SCHOOL AND COCIUWITY 

a. Numbc^r of teachers 

b. Niuabca" of students 

c. Special tcacliors, resource and others 

d. Special projects, ESEA and others 

3* REQUEST 

a. Topic, negotirit<^d search statement 

b. i/cre other rayourcer. cunniulled first? Results? 

c. Coritnct- met hod, date initiated 

d. Client^ s roaaon for initiating request 

4, SKARCII PROCr:SS 

a. Times for negotiation j search, transformation, dissonination, 
follow-up 

b. Selection of resources by extension agent 

5. RCSUhXS or SEARCH 

a. Search output (printouts^ articles, hard copy, ficho, other) 

b. Method of transmittal to client 

c. Follos.;-up activities by e>:teasion a[<ent 

d. Identify types of inf or;n'Jtion utili^.acion, type of change 

e. Drief stntur.ont by client to bo quoted in case study 
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